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IF YOU ARE A GENERAL ADVERTISER and have 
anything to sell that is used by women or in the home, you cannot 
afford to overlook 


THE WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE 


OF ST. LOUIS 


which represents the purchasing power of “OVER” 1,500,000 
American Homes. This publication enjoys the supreme confidence of 
its readers, because it accepts only reliable advertisements and protects 
its subscribers in dealing with its advertisers by agreeing to make good 
in dollars and cents any loss they may suffer. Think of the tremendous 
selling power of a publication that has inspired the confidence and good 
will of such a vast army of consumers—about eight million of them. 


WE’LL CARRY YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT into over a 
million and a half homes — before these eight million consumers — at 
a lower cost than you can possibly reach the same number of homes or 
people in any other way. 


BEFORE CLOSING YOUR ADVERTISING LIST for 
the approaching season you owe it to yourself, as a progressive adver- 
tiser, to thoroughly investigate our proposition. 


WRITE US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION on any 
point —send for subscription lists for some city or town where you 
know the people if you want to see for yourself the character of homes 
that THE WoMAN’s MAGAZINE enters every month. We believe that 
all prospective advertisers are entitled to a close acquaintance with our 
business methods, the quantity and quality of our circulation, etc., and 
we are always glad of the opportunity to answer in detail any question 
that an advertiser may bring up. Address 


A. P. COAKLEY, Advertising Manager 


THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


(LARGEST IN THE WORLD ) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New YorK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
A. A. HINKLEY, Manager, GEO. B. HISCHE, Manager, 
1703 Flat Iron Building. 1700 Ist Nat’l Bank Bidg. 
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THE BUTTERICK TRIO 


The Delineator The Designer The New Idea 


Woman’s MaGazine 
More than one million six hundred thousand (1,600,000) homes,——about 
ten millions of readers. Magazines that pass from hand to 
hand, and from home to home,—among women, 
who buy at retail stores, for families. 


The largest, most efficient, single power for 
business promotion in the world. 











Concentrate 


"If most advertisers cut their list of mediums 
three-quarters, and used the remaining quarter 
more liberally, they would be more uniformly 
prosperous—more uniformly  successful.’’— 
PrinTErs’ Ink, 








‘‘Without adding a cent to 

“What is the difference whether we pay the cost of your advertis- 
eighteen dollars or eighteen thousanddollars’ .- 
if the results are cheap in proportion? Never ct ‘fe 
mind what price the advertisement is—what we ‘s__to do it big, in fewer 
want is results.” —A. H. Wuitmore, Ready- : : : 
to-Make Garments, Buster Brown Meu, mediu ms, will pay you better 
Art Fabric Milis. than to advertise small in 


many mediums. 

“IT believe the big way is almost always the ‘“‘T want to hear from 
best way. The very magnitude of it, remem- every Advertiser who doubts 
ber, exerts a sort of magnetism on the reader— his 1 h f his 
an impression which prepares the way for the t nS, and who, for nis own 
facts you are guing to give her, and which business advantage, will take 


doubles or quadruples their force.”—Grorce : ° ere 
M. Besett, General Manager Diamond time to go into the question 


Dyes. thoroughly.” —W. H. Brack, 
Advertising Manager, The 

‘Dealers’ co-operation cannot be secured by Butterick Trio 

small advertising on the part of the manu- 

facturer, The manufacturer must really ad- 

vertise by using /arge space—which is con- 

vincing and overwhelming in its effect on both 

the dealer and the consumer.’’—HeErsert G. 

AsHBROOK,A dvertising ManagerJap-a-lac. 





“The largest ..cccceess most efficient...ecseree Single power for business promotion,” 


Talk it over with your Agent 


He Knows. 
The Butterick Trio. 








W. H. BLAck, Advertising Manager, 
Butterick Building, New York, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 
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ROMANCE IN ADVER- 
TISING, 

NOT STORIES OF THE PREPOSTER- 
OUSLY SUCCESSFUL, BUT AN AC- 
COUNT OF HOW ROMANTIC 
STORIES WOVEN AROUND GOODS 
CAN BE MADE TO SELL THEM—A 
METHOD THAT LOOKS FOOLISH 
UNTIL YOU KNOW HOW It 
WORKS, 





Occasionally you note, at the 
bottom of a magazine advertise- 
ment, instead of the usual “Send 
for booklet,” a new form of in- 
vitation—"Send for our _ little 
romance, “The Story of Her 
Honeymoon.’” Doubtless a good 
many advertising men have seen 
specimens of such romances. 
They come in the form of a well- 
printed booklet, a miniature book 
in fact, and contain a tale about 
the length of the conventional 
magazine story. They have a 
flavor of magazine fiction, too— 
the hero, the heroine, the meeting, 
the misunderstanding, the mort- 
gage and the stern old father, the 
reconciliation and the _ betrothal. 
There are magazine pictures of 
the He-and-She type (or rather 
She-and-He), and conversation, 
cescription, beautiful weather—all 
the “props” of standard fiction. 
Incidentally, somewhere in the 
body of the tale will be found 
references to a commodity—very 
incidentally, indeed—woven in as 
part of the story. An advertising 
man who has got into the grind 
of strong selling talk, with prices, 
descriptions of the goods, dimen- 
sions, shipping terms, send-to-day- 
before-it-is-too-late, and all the 
rest, would probably look over 
such a production and make up 
his mind that the man who paid 
for it as advertising must have 
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got stuck. And it is true that, 
just looking at it from the out- 
side, and comparing it with a 
catalogue or a magazine series, 
such an advertising romance does 
look awfully thin. 

About five years ago a couple 
of young men, Julian Street and 
Frank Finney, began the produc- 
tion of these romances for ad- 
vertisers. Since then they have 
turned out a good many of them. 
The fact that they still turn them 
out, and that business houses of a 
thoroughly solid sort are willing 
to pay for them—and they are not 
cheap, by any means—seems to be 
at least one point in their favor. 

The Printers’ INK reporter 
had his mind all made up about 
these advertising romances when 
he went to call on Mr, Street the 
other day. He had seen several 
specimens. The first he ever saw 
convinced him that they were not 
advertising, and each successive 
romance that had come along was 
just another clincher to that con- 
viction. But he was willing to 
take whatever testimony Street & 
Finney might have to offer in de- 
fense. 

Mr. Finney does not look like 
a corrupt man, and the firm’s 
offices at 127 East 22d street bore 
no resemblance to a gambling in- 
stitution, but looked like a pros- 
perous advertising agency. 

“What Printers’ INK would 
like to know,” said the reporter, 
“is where the advertising return 
comes in from one of these 
romances. We have examined 
several of them, and it is not’ dis- 
coverable in the story.” 

Mr. Street laughed. 

“Don’t let that worry you,” was 
his reply. “Our productions are 
open to all the attacks you can 
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bring against advertising litera- 
ture that doesn’t advertise on the 
outside. Half a dozen critics 
have dulled their axes in assault- 
ing these booklets—from a safe 
distance, Yet we go right along 
making them, and sensible adver- 
tisers pay our bills, 

“I’m glad you came up for the 
whole story. I'll admit that none 
of the booklets we have turned 
out for customers carry all the 
facts in their text. But when a 
close-figuring business house buys 
the manuscript and drawings for 
one of these little romances, and 
pays from ten to twenty cents 
apiece for an edition of 25,000, 
and then orders a second edition 
of 50,000, and finally, at the end 
of three years, has distributed a 
third edition of 250,000 that busi- 
ness house must either see some 
return or else is in a pretty bad 
way for common sense. Yet this 
has actually been done by one of 
our customers, and the whole ag- 
gregate of direct advertising talk 
in the body of the tale didn’t 
amount to a page, while the direct 
selling talk was practically zero. 

“Behind this romance, though, 
was as good a selling plan as any- 
one would want. That is some- 
thing that goes with each of these 
booklets. We are not a team of 
fiction writers playing one night 
stands, but our business is mak- 
ing selling plans and _ backing 
them up with advertising that 
really brings in the money. These 
romances are simply an entering 
wedge. Some advertisers maintain 
that it is not necessary to interest 
the public who will buy their 
goods—that people who will read 
their advertising statements are 
interested already, and they don’t 
want any other public. This is 
quite true of some propositions. 
It is not necessary to offer al- 
lurements or fiction or even trad- 
ing stamps to the woman hunting 
bargains. Just print your bar- 
gains in the evening paper, in 
pearl type, and they’ll be read and 
followed up. But not every com- 
modity enjoys this ready-made 
interest. If every advertiser de- 
pended on the public to take the 
initiative, sales would be slow. 


“We take the stand that the 
American public is indifferent to 
the mass of advertising, and that 
it has little original interest in 
many commodities it really needs, 
You’ve got to enter the average 
reader’s mind by advancing some 
other subject than business. Until 
you get attention, your talk of 
business will be avoided. The in- 
itial advertising booklet you send 
to this greater public ought to 
be constructed like a magazine. 
There is still an illusion to the 
effect that a magazine is a peri- 
odical in which advertising is in- 
cidental. But we don’t look at it 
in that way. A magazine is 
simply a device to induce people 
to read advertising. It is a large 


hooklet with two departments 
—entertainment and __ business. 
The entertainment department 


finds stories, pictures, verse, etc., 
to interest the public. The busi- 
ness department makes the 
money. Any advertising booklet, 
unless a catalogue, is just a simi- 
lar scheme—a bid for interest. 
But few advertisers have the per- 
spicacity to add an entertainment 
department—something to make 
people read the booklet. This 
form of entertainment we have 
added, and as the American 
magazine is the most widely cir- 
culated, popular form of general 
reading, we have taken the maga- 
zine story as a model. We don’t 
consider it necessary to hide the 
advertising interest. But it is 
necessary to make the fiction most 
prominent in the first thing you 
send to a man or woman to get 
initial interest. Our booklets do 
not begin with a business cover, 
but are miniature works of fiction. 
The first page inside is not a 
compilation of matter that you 
see on a corporation’s letter head, 
but the beginning of a tale that 
starts out briskly, with conversa- 
tion and that element in stories 
which arouses curiosity. The first 
few lines is where you either get 
your reader or don’t get him. 
The illustrations are not pictures 
of goods, but drawings by artists 
of assured popular standing, 
showing the characters of the 
story in action. They will get the 
(Continued on pace 6.) 
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Good Mediums 


T isa beautiful picture that 
publishers are so fond of 
painting—the picture of a 

o 


magazine as well - 
groomed salesman, on 
terms of intimate friend- 





ship with the cream of the 
trade, presenting the ad- 
vertiser’s proposition with 
such irresistible eloquence 
that Uncle Sam has to 
work ‘overtime’ to handle his orders.” 

It isa picture worthy of a poet—but it is an 
insidious Aal/-truth! 

The poorest salesman, adeaf and dumb man, 
will occasionally take an order if he calls ona 
good line of trade, represents a good house 
and is otherwise well recommended. 

In the same way, a milk-and-water adver- 
tisement may bring in a few scattered replies 
if placed before the right people by an in- 
fluential publication, 

But the whole truth is that if doth your 
advertising medium and advertising copy are 
not of the best, your money is safer “‘laid up 
in a napkin” than in advertising. 

The advertising medium stands sponsor for 
the advertiser—presents you to its friends as a 
reliable fellow worthy ofa hearing. That isall. 

After the introduction you must talk for 
yourself. There are others in line behind you, 
all waiting for a hearing, and you must say 
what you have to say quickly and forcibly. 
You must make two points—first, that you 
have something that the reader wants “‘worse’* 
than you do; second, that some other man’s 
offer is not ‘‘just as good.” 

The first point requires an eloquent descrip- 
tion—the reader is not over-anxious to “‘give 
up his good money.” The second requires 
sound argument; for you are far away and the 
reader has never heard of you; he would prefer 
to patronize home trade and, if possible, to 
see before buying. It takes good copy to 
“land” your man. 

The best medium, theoretically, is (1) the 
magazine introduction is weightiest with its 
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and Poor Copy 


readers, the magazine that has never carried 
unreliable advertising, the magazine that is 
trusted; (2) the magazine that introduces you 
to the class of people that are the most prob- 
able buyers; (3) the magazine that introduces 
you to the greatest number. 

From a practical standpoint, the best 
medium is the one that will give you the 
biggest results. In choosing mediums you 
have therefore a practical base to work on, 
Insist upon knowing definitely—it is your 
right—what results each medium gives other 
advertisers of lines similar to yours. 

Your first choice of general mediums, from 
either the theoretical or practical point of 
view, will be EveryBovy’s MAGAZINE—now 
America’s Great Classified Medium. If your 
copy will not bring results in EvVERYBoDy’s, it 
will not bring results anywhere. No other 
magazine has ever quoted such remarkable re- 
turns not only on staples, but even on lines not 
generally advertised with great success, Here 
are three unusual ‘‘records:”’ 


Glens Falls Lantern Co.: “More replies 
Srom the one small advertisement than we 
have ever got before, even though we have 
had fe page sometimes in papers sup- 
posed to be especially adapted to our goods 
and which reach the trade direct that con- 
sumes the largest amount of our line.” 


Indianapolis Stamp & Coin Co.: ‘ 7he 
q-line classified ad in your last two issues 
has brought us more business than any four 
other magazines combined during the last 
year.’ 

Wm. A. Walter & Co., Plans and 
Printing for Advertisers: “Have secured 
15 new members to our magazine proposition 
and many orders for general printing. Of 
23 publications yours has proved the best 
‘puller’ both for ingutries and orders,” 


Have you something to sell? Try a judi- 
cious combination of good medium—Every- 
Bopy’s—and good copy. A study of the 
August Classified Pages will help you pre- 
pare good copy. 

Now is the time to start—with the Septem- 
ber issue. Results will grow with cumulative 
force as you approach the Holiday Season. 
Six months of advertising for only $50—7/ you 
begin before Sepiember first. After that the 
rate will be higher. 


Send this Coupon with Copy and Check, before July 31st to be in time for the Sept. Number 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT EVERYBODY’S 
31 East 17th Street, New York. 


Kindly enter my order for 


of Everyropy’s MAGAZINE. 


repeat or to run new copy. 


Enclosed please find 
($2.25 per line) in full payment for first insertion—-copy attached. 

Upon receipt of memo. bill on the 25th of next and each succeeding month (six- 
time discount to be credited on bill for sixth insertion) I will advise promptly whether to 
Very truly yours, 


MaGazing, 
190 





lines, six times, in the classified columns 








Address 











4 lines, 6 times, $50.00, 
rate will be $3.00 per line. 


Allow about eight words to the line—most of last line for name and address. 
$12.50 per line additional. 


After September 1st the classified 
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reader who won’t start in on the 
text. Sometimes the tale is 
woven around a commodity in- 
separably, but often it may 
be incidental. Yet, while refer- 
ence to goods may be sub- 
dued, remember that it is always 
definite and strong—concentrated 
advertising argument. It must 
lead to further inquiries. On our 
ability to make it do this depends 
the ultimate success of the sell- 
ing plan that backs the booklet 
up. Our booklets also have an 
advertising section—where the 
ads usually come in a magazine 
we place a number of catalogue 
pages giving detailed information 
about goods treated in the story. 

“But let’s talk about specific 
campaigns: 

“We got out a booklet for the 
Seaboard Air Line, ‘A Bride and 
a Bridle,’ the story of a man, a 
girl, a race-horse and a trip to 
Florida. First edition, 25,000, 
second edition, 20,000. It was 
advertised in the magazines at ten 
cents a copy, and though the 
whole campaign cost $11,000, in- 
cluding the book itself, about half 
of this came back in dimes. 
There were four illustrations by 
C. D. Williams, of which large 
copies were sold for ten cents 
apiece. Three editions of these 
pictures were sold—60,000 copies. 


Mr. Charles B. Ryan, general 
passenger agent of the road, 
wanted another booklet, so we 


got out ‘A Limited Engagement,’ 
the story of a trip on the Florida 
Limited, with pictures by Henry 
Hutt. This cost $7,500, of which 
half came back in sales of books 
and prints. We are now prepar- 
ing a third. Mr. Ryan states that 
he not only traced direct results, 
but during the two seasons when 
these books were distributed the 
road’s passenger traffic was the 
heaviest in its history. This was 
2 campaign where the advertiser 
had no retailers to furnish names, 
so. distribution was secured 
through magazine advertising. 
The plan of charging ten cents 
for the book is good. You can 
distribute more copies when peo- 
ple pay for it than when the book 
‘is offered gratis, because people 


value what they pay for and the 
best classes hesitate to send for 


free literature. What is given 
away, people reason, is probably 
not worth sending for. But 


you've got to send something that 
is worth the money asked, and 
more—these books cost from 
twelve to eighteen cents apiece, 
so that value was apparent. 
‘*The Sharpness of Steele’ was 
a booklet we produced for the 
Sorosis Shoe Company, of Bos- 
ton. They started with 10,000 
copies, got out a second printing 
of 400,000, then a third edition of 
400,0c0, a fourth edition of 100,- 
ooo, and succeeding printings ofa 
million more. This is the largest 
circulation of such a booklet since 
the ‘Billy Baxter Letters.’ That 
book has reached one family out 
of seven throughout the whole 
United States, and people still 
write for it. Its advertising sec- 
tion was a complete catalogue of 
Sorosis shoes. Distribution start- 
ed by mailing lists of names fur- 
nished by dealers, but the book 
soon began to make its own cir- 
culation. Generally speaking, we 
favor distribution through retail- 
ers’ lists, also using a footnote to 
offer the book when the manufac- 
turer is running magazine or 
other advertising. This is cheap- 
er than offering a book through 


magazine announcements. 
“Romance may not strike you 
as a good medium to sell land. 


But we get out for the T. B. 
Ackerson Real Estate Company, 
of New York, a book entitled ‘A 
Landed Lady,’ a romance told 
chiefly in telephone conversations, 
winding up in a marriage and the 
purchase of a home. This propo- 
sition did not require large edi- 
tions, but two were printed, total 
25,000 copies. During one year 
the sales of this company’s Bev- 
erly Square properties in Brook- 
lyn aggregated over $200,000, and 
nearly every sale was started by 
the booklet. 

“*S Harmony in Two Flats’ 1s 
still the standard piece of adver- 
tising of the Regina Music Box 
Company, though it was published 
nearly four years ago. They 
have distributed 325,000. Roth & 


























Englehardt distributed a book on 
their Harmonist piano player, ‘The 
Awful Story of Mr. Chips,’ and 
it was the most popular piece of 
advertising they ever issued, The 
Cook Tours agent in this coun- 
try, Mr. George Eade, has dis- 
tributed thousands of copies of ‘A 
Pyramid Proposal,’ a story of 
their Mediterranean tours, and 
considers it a profitable invest- 
ment.. ‘Violets and Vexation’ was 
a story published for the United 
Shirt & Collar Co., of Troy, N. 
Y. Wherever copies were mailed 
to a retail haberdasher’s patrons, 
increased orders for goods fol- 
lowed. 

“But what do you think of a 
romance to sell butter? The 
George C. Mansfield Company, of 
Johnson's Creek, Wis., make a 
pasteurized butter. We issued for 
them a story 
Lord.’ Retail grocers furnished 
names of their best customers and 
the company mailed this book. 
When the original edition had 
been exhausted their trade in 
butter had doubled. 

“I believe so thoroughly in fic- 
tion as a medium that I expect it 
to become a standard form of 
advertising. But a good deal de- 
pends on the quality of the fiction. 
Our Mr. Street, who has written 
most of these books, is a con- 
tributor to the magazines—the 
July McClure’s has a motor story 
of his. Work of this character 
cannot be turned into one end 
of a thought foundry by the cart- 
load and taken away, finished, at 
the other, nor can the illustrations 
be ground out in the average 





picture sweat-shop. They take 
talent and ti'me—frequently we 
work on a book six months. Nor 


have we much respect for an ad- 
vertiser’s idea of fiction—it is easy 
to please a business man by an 
imitation romance, every other 
line of which bears some refer- 
ence to his goods. But that sort 
of stuff won’t tempt the public 
into reading, and never brings 


people to the point where the 
business motive of the book 
works out profitably. 

“Sentiment has a tremendous 


market value, Millions of dollars 
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worth of it are sold yearly in 
every country where people can 
read. Magazine editors and pub- 
lishers are judges of sentiment, 
because they continually risk their 
money on it. Advertisers, though, 
are not judges. They know busi- 
ness stuff, and believe their ad- 
vertising story is the most inter- 
esting thing on earth. So it is, 
to people already interested in 
their goods. But I often say to 
an advertiser, ‘If you wish to 
know how deeply the public is 
interested in your bus.ness story, 
go out in the street and try to 
sell goods by telling it from house 
to house. If the average story 
about goods is so interesting to 
the general public, why do not the 
trade journals have big popular 
circulation? Why don't the maga- 
zines cut out their fiction and fill 
their pages with stories of adver- 
tisers’ goods, entertainingly told? 
You seldom hear of a straight ad- 
vertising booklet making a popu- 
lar hit. But the most widely cir- 
culated advertisement that ever 
appeared in this country, and one 
about which there is no doubt as 
to selling value, was the ‘Billy 
Baxter Letters.’ ” 
Jas. H. Cotiins. 
— 


Tie London Evening News recently 
inaugurated a shipping supplement which 
filled one of its pages, the object being 
ostensibly to inform the public regard. 
ing the services of British steamship 
lines to different parts of the world. 
near and far, suitable for pleasure, 
business or freight. The page carried 
on it a good quantity of shipping ad- 
vertisements.—Advertising World, Lon- 
don. 





oF 
business cards done 
fur Doc Piller?’? asked the country 
editor. ‘Ya’as,” replied his foreman, 
“it’s done, but Hi made a leetle mistake 
a-settin’ it up. Mebbe Doc’ll kick, but 
I reckon it ain’t so fur wrong.” ‘“W’at 
is it?” “Hi made it ‘Prescriptions 
Carefully | Confounded.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 


“Got the job o’ 


——_+2>—__— 





Lincoln Freie- Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
NEB. 


LINCOLN, 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
per printed in the German language on 
Pais continent—no exceptions. 


Circulation 149,261 


RATE 35 CENTS. 
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THE FIRST GUN IN THE 
LATEST CAMPAIGN FOR 
POSTAL REFORM. 


THE JOINT COMMISSION AUTHOR- 
IZED BY CONGRESS TO INQUIRE 
INTO AND REPORT ON EXISTING 
LAW RELATIVE TO SECOND CLASS 
MATTER TO MEET IN NEW YORK 
IN OCTOBER, 





The Postal Commission author- 
ized by Congress to make inquiry 
regarding second-class mail mat- 
ter announces that for the. pur- 
pose of obtaining the views of 
persons directly interested in a 
reformation of the postal laws 
relating to newspapers and peri- 
odicals the Commission will hold 
sessions at the Holland House, 
New York City, beginning Mon- 
day, October 1, 1906. Owing to 
the great number of publications 
involved the Commission has de- 
cided that it will be impossible 
to grant a hearing to everyone 
who may wish to be heard, but 
each national organization is in- 
vited to send not more than three 
representatives to present the 
views of their associations to the 
Commission. Provision will like. 
wise be made for obtaining the 
views of those classes of publica- 
tions not having regular organi- 
zations. It is announced that the 
Commission will also call for 
opinions from such other persons 
as may in its judgment be cap- 
able of giving valuable informa- 
tion or suggestions on the sub- 
ject of postal reform as relating 
to second class matter. In order 
to facilitate the work of the Com- 
mission persons interested in the 
subject under investigation are in- 
vited to furnish in advance a brief 
statement of the points to which 
they desire to direct attention. 
Communications intended for the 
consideration of the Commission 
should be addressed to Henry H. 
Glassie, Secretary Postal Com- 
mission, Colorado Building, 
Washington D. C. 

The investigations of the Com- 
mission will be principally along 
the following lines: 

1-—-Whether the charge for 
transporting second class mail 
matter should not be made com- 


mensurate with the actual cost of 
handling it, and whether its.clas- 
sification should not be grounded 
upon practical rather than upon 
ideal distinctions, 

2—In case second class mail 
matter is not put upon a paying 
basis, what limitations should be 
placed upon the matter which 
may properly be placed in this 
class? 

3—By what amendments of ex- 
isting law may the changes which 
appear advisable be most effec- 
tively brought about? 

In a circular issued by the 
Postal Commiss.on the following 
statement is made: “The report 
of the Postmaster-General for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1905, 
shows that the cost of maintain- 
ing the entire postal service for 
that year was approximately 
$167,000,000, and that the revenue 
from all sources was approxi- 
mately $153,000,000. Of all the 
mail matter handled during that 
year by this costly service, second 
class matter constituted approxi- 
mately two-thirds, while it yielded 
on the other hand but $6,186,- 
647.54, or about one-twenty-fourth 
of the revenue derived from 
postage. Not only has the postal 
revenue suffered by reason of un- 
due expansion of this class of 
matter as compared with other 
classes, but in dealing with the 
matter itself the postal service is 
hampered at every step by diffi- 
culties and perplexities of admin- 
istration. The rates governing 
second class matter are both 
numerous and involved, and the 
application of them seems to re- 
quire a constant inquiry into mat- 
ters for which an administrative 
office is not properly equipped. 
The system as a whole has been 
repeatedly condemned by Post- 
masters-General as lacking in 
simplicity and uniformity, and as 
being confusing to the publishing 
world as well as to the officials of 
the service.” 

The Act of Congress creating 
the present Commission  (ap- 
proved June 26, 1906) is as 
follows: 

That there shall be appointed a joint com- 
mission of Congress, consisting of three Sena- 
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tors, to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, and three members of the House of 
Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House, whose duty it shall be 
to investigate, consider and report, by bill or 
otherwise, to Congress its findings and recom- 
mendations regarding the second class of mail 
matter. The said joint commission shall have 
power to appoint clerks and stenographers, 
administer oaths, send for persons and papers, 
and do all things necessary for the carrying 
out of its objects. 


Under the provisions of this act 
the following members of Con- 
gress were appointed to act as 
Postal Commuss.oners: Senators 
Penrose, Carter and Clay, and 
Representatives Overstreet, Gard- 
ner and Moon. Senator Penrose 
was elected Chairman of the 
Commission and_ Representative 
Overstreet Vice-Chairman. Mr. 
Henry H. Glassie, who has been 
appointed Secretary of the Com- 
mission is a well known lawyer 
of Washington, D. C., who has 
frequently acted as counsel for 
the Postoffice Department, notably 
in the injunction proceedings in- 
stituted by a number of mail- 
order papers for the purpose of 
preventing the then Postmaster- 
General—the late Henry C. Payne 
—-from excluding them from the 
enjoyment of the second-class 
rate. This suit was finally com- 
promised. A full account of the 
proceedings was given at the time 
in PRINTERS’ INK—issues of June 
28 and July 19, 1905. 


A POKER WINDOW SIGN. 

There is an enterprising dealer in 
men's shoes in Boston who, at one time, 
was accustomed to display, sticking out 
of each pair of shoes in his windows, 
three new one-dollar bills. The ac- 
companying announcement used to read 
something like this: ‘Three of a kind 
beat two pa‘r.” 

On one occasion a bright young man 
undertook to get the better of the deal- 
er. Entering the store, he said to the 
proprietor, ‘‘You sell shoes according 
to the rules of poker, I see.” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“T wear size nine,’ said the bright 
young man; “wrap me up two pairs of 
them.” 

When he had received the shoes he 
tendered in payment therefor $3. 

“Pardon me,’ said the proprietor, 
“but those shoes come to $6.” 

“Not according to Hoyle,” said the 
bright young man, with a triumphant 
grin, “three of a kind beat two pair.” 

“Very true,” responded the suave 
proprietor, “but they don’t beat four 
nines. Six dollars, please.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 
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When you think of Des Moines and Iowa, 
you should think of 


Che. 


Des Moines 
Capital 


The Capital has the largest circulation in the 
city of Des Moines that has ever been at- 
tained by any Des Moines newspaper. The 
city circulation is many thousand greater 
than that of any competitor. 

It is absolutely essential, if you wish to 
procure the greatest market in Des Moines 
and central lowa, that you use the Capital. 
Theservice that the Capital renders is exclu- 
sive and can be secured in no other way. 
Thousands and thous: nds of readers read no 
other Des Moines or Iowa newspaper. 

The circulation regularly exceeds 40,00° 
daily. In May it exceeded 50,000 and in June 

reeded 60,000, the extra circulation be- 
ing due to the heated political campaign in 
this State. 


The advertising rate is 5 cents a line flat: 
EASTERN OFFICES: 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
87 Washington St. 166 World Building. 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher. 














10 
SOME GOOD SHOE COPY. 


The Dolly Varden Shoe Com- 
pany, of Montreal, is a Canadian 
manufacturing concern with st.ff 
Yankee competition to meet, and 
a prejudice against home goods 
to overcome. Canada makes lots 
of shoes, it is said, but most of 


her manufacturers in this trade 
sell to jobbers. High-grade 
shoes, the Canadian consumers 


have long thought, ought to come 
from a foreign country. This 
company had a new shoe _ for 
women ready for the home mar- 
ket not so very many months ago 
—a piece of goods in every way 
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with the average $3.50 and $4 
shoe campaign, the company has 
centered its arguments on four- 
teen “points of superiority” in the 
shoes themselves. Probably any 
good shoe has such po.nts. But 
in picking them out and using 
them as texts for explanatory 
talks, the campaign for the “Dolly 
Varden” has been given singular 
strength and exclusiveness of ap- 
peal, 

The fourteen points 
follows: 

1—Feminine Foot Copies, cov- 
ering the careful attention given 
to models and lasts. 

2—Harmless High 


are as 


Heels, 








FEMININE FOOT COPIES No. J. 


“ONE OF THE 14" 




















lasts. Thus we procured exact *. 

How did we classify them and on 
s of basic foot types? 

Wath the assistance of noubl ic 
surgeons we studied with infinite pains the 
lines and shapes of all the st 
we had and found the 
lasts were almost alike, 10 we determined that 
they of 


Example: We found what we call the 
New England class, where the Lasts were 


DOLLY VARDEN S 


shoe OF FoURT 


ew rea 
COPYRIGHT "ab, BY THE DOLLY VARDEN SHOE COMPANY 


















fit to hold its own in compet:tion, 
called the “Dolly Varden.” To 
capture the Canadian home mar- 
ket for this shoe the company 
has since done some notable ad- 
vertising and promotion work. Its 
campaign has been thoroughly 
successful, and in two respects 
seems to be worthy of copying. 
One of these items is the plan 
itself, which will be treated after 
what seems to be even more im- 
portant a detail—that of copy. 
This “Dolly Varden” copy is 
decidedly different from most 
shoe advertising. Price is cov- 
ered adequately, but instead of 
being made the main issue, as 


demonstrating how the high heel 
has been combined w:th a shoe 
model that gives the foot secure 
foundation to stand on, 

3—Barefoot Comfort, explain- 
ing how the foot lies in as nat- 
ural a position inside the “Dolly 
Varden” as though it were naked. 

4—Corset Shoe, dealing with 
construction in the shoe that gives 
neatness and the appearance of a 
small foot. 

5—Velvette Kid, pertaining to 
the soft leather. 

6—Free Flat Tread, showing 
the impossibility of shoe wearing 
to one side, 

7—Athletic Erectness, an ele- 
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ment in the “Dolly Varden” that 
gives correct poise to the whole 
body. 

_ 8—Aristocratic Arch, contrast. 
ing this detail of shape with the 
average low-arch shoe, 

g—High Arch and High Instep, 
explaining a new steel arch, both 
powerful and pliant, that is said 
to be exclusive to this footwear. 

10—Deformed Foot’ Prevention, 
dealing with deformities that are 
often caused by ill-fitted shoes. 

11—Pleasing Stride, demon- 
strating how gait is improved in 
a natural, perfect-fitting shoe. 

12—A Restful Shoe, covering 
the element of ease. 

13—Ankle Reducing, asserting 
that bulky ankles are caused by 
binding shoes that cramp and 
strain the ankle muscles—avoid- 
ed in the “Dolly Varden” by 
bringing the weight of body on 
soles, 

14—Shape Giving, covering ap- 
pearance. 

All these talking points have 
been handled with singular effect- 
iveness. The average shoe adver- 
tiser appears to believe that when 
he says “Neatness” the whole 
story of that detail has been told 
completely. ° But this copy goes 
into the matter further. Take 
the “harmless high heel argu- 
ment,” for instance, which was 
an eight-inch newspaper ad four 
columns wide, headed with pic- 
tures showing the ordinary 
French high heel, throwing the 
foot forward, and the “Dolly 
Varden” high heel, which permits 
it to rest level: 

Fig. A illustrates the familiar French 
spiral high heel which is so frightfully 
injurious to the system. All Physi- 
cians fiercely condemn it, and rightly, 
too. 
However, there is no sound reason 
why high heeled boots should be  in- 
jurious or uncomfortable. There isno 
good reason why women cannot enjoy 
the smartness which a high heel im- 
parts to the foot without bodil harm. 
It’s all in the maker knowing how. 

There are high heel lasts and low 
heel lasts. If the maker attaches a 
high heel to a low heel last the result 
is an uncomfortable, injurious. an 
unsightly boot as illustrated in Figure 
A. If he attaches a high heel to a 
high heel last the result is a smart, 
comfortable, harmless, high heeled boot 
as illustrated in Figure B, which 1s 


a typical “Harmless High Heel’ Dolly 
Varden. 

Besides, the Dolly Varden Dead 
Level Ball and Heel Balance prevents 
all injurious effects by throwing the 
body into vertical athletic erectness, 
and Dolly Varden high heels are suffi- 
ciently wide at the bottom to afford 
substantial foundation. 

The Dolly Varden agent in this city 
will gladly demonstrate to you that 
Dolly Varden high heel boots are 
harmless, comfortable and exquisitely 
smart. Purchasers or _ investigators 
equally welcome. $3.50 and $4 in 
Canada or the States. Every pair 
Goodyear Welted, (To be continued.) 

Sold in Montreal by French & 
Smith. 2350 St. Catherine St., cor. 
Metcalfe St. 


A shoe manufacturer believes 
he has said all this and made it 
entirely clear when he writes in 
his booklet or ad the magic phrase 
“Common Sense Last.” And 
when he writes the good old shoe 
formula “Perfect Fitting” he 
thinks he has said all there is in 
these arguments on “Dolly Var- 
den’s” barefoot comfort and cor- 
set qualities: 

The claim that a shoe is as com- 
fortable as a barefoot is a pretty 
strong claim, but we claim it for the 
Dolly Varden Shoe and our agent in 
your city is ready to prove our claim. 
By trying on a few pairs you can soon 
find out. 

Why are they comfortable? 

Because they are copies of perfect 
feminine feet which allow the feet to 
lie in their natural position, 

Because of their Free Flat Tread. 

Because of their newly devised, rest- 
ful steel arch support, which relieves 
the fatigue muscles of the arch and 
prevents crowding of the toes into the 
narrow front of the shoe, by holding 
the heel close to the back. 

Because of their Dead Level Ball 
and Heel Balance, which places the 
feet on the ground as nature intended. 

Because of their Harmless High 
Heels, which are as comfortable as 
moccasins, 

Because they hold the foot firmly 
at every point in a corset-like grip. 

And because of their new “velvette 
kid” leather, which is as soft as cloth. 

Corsets reduce the appearance of the 
figure and give it shape and _ style. 

Why not a Corset Shoe which will 
make feminine feet look smaller and 
give them a pleasing form? 

Dolly Vardens contain no stays, but 
they’ll do these things, and this is why: 

Their narrow construction takes the 
place of lacing. This narrowness re- 
duces and shapes the foot by clinging 
to it at every point with the gentle 
firmness and snugness of a corset. 

Their newly devised steel arch sup- 
port takes the place of stays. It gives 
the foot’s arch and waist an exquisite 
form and besides it raises the arch, 
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which draws back the toes, making the 
foot shorter, 

And being exact copies of perfect 
feminine feet Dolly Vardens will give 
to most wearers nearly all of the ex- 
quisite form of the original miaster- 
pieces from which they were copied. 

This may strike the wary as exag- 
geration; but if the wary will call on 
the Dolly Varden agent in their city, 
he'll gladly prove what we claim. Pur- 
chasers or investigators equally wel- 
come, 

No pictures of pretty women 
were printed in this copy, but 
each ad was headed with foot 
diagrams illustrating some point 
of anatomy, style, comfort. The 
newspaper campaign comprised 
fifteen advertisements, each of 
different shape and size from the 
others, to secure variety, and each 
set in the same typograph.cal 
style, to give continuity—the 
serial effect. The first advertise- 
ment was general, listing the 
fourteen points of superiority 
claimed for “Dolly Varden,” ‘hen 
followed fourteen others, taking 
these points up one by one. The 
problem of Yankee competition 
was met in a way that is both 
easy and effective. Nothing was 
said about it at all. 

This newspaper copy, however, 
was simply part of a selling plan 
the company laid out beforehand, 
assisted by Street & Finney, of 
New York, who wrote the copy 
and designed accessories. What 
the Dolly Varden Shoe Company 
wished to do was sell _ shoes. 
Canada has few general publica- 
tions like our magazines, so that 
the idea of securing general pub- 
licity was not considered at all. 
A store was opened in Montreal 
first, with the object of introduc- 
ing the new shoe there and mak- 
ing it pay its way as it went 
along, in sales. The campaign 
started in August, 1905, and has 
paid so well that the company 
now has stores in Ottawa, To- 
ronto and Quebec. So long as 
the “Dolly Varden” established it- 
self on a retail basis in each city, 
the company has been content to 
take up the big centers of Canada 
one by one, letting general repu- 
tation go hang—at least, so far 
as spending money broadcast was 
concerned, 


But the “Dolly Varden” has 
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begun a national distribution 
through other channels, In 
places too small for a company 
store, as well as in centers that 
could not be entered immediately 
by the manufacturers, a campaign 
to secure retailers as agents was 
begun. The main thing in this 
movement was a book of “Clever 
Store Methods,” which talked 
about advertising, window dis- 
play, selling arguments, how to 
double sales, the importance of 
satisfying customers with mer- 
chandise like shoes, so likely to 
give dissatisfaction, and so forth. 
This book was an ably-written 
piece of literature of its kind, and 
avoided the amateurish, kinder- 
garten advice so freely given re- 
tailers by young men who haven't 
the least idea what they are talk- 
ing about. It was the sort of 
book that the dealer put carefully 
aside when he got a copy, and 
then manoeuvred to see if he 
couldn’t get copies for his clerks. 
By its aid, and through corre- 
spondence, many retailers through- 
out Canada have been induced to 
put in the “Doily Varden.” Where 
the retailer wanted to print news- 
paper advertising, the newspaper 
series was furnished him. If his 
town was too small for that kind 
of publicity, he got a good show- 
ing from a series of large window 
cards which were designed either 
to stand alone or to reinforce 
the newspaper work, being in 
typographical dress that echoed 
the latter. Every one of these 
cards had a real argument instead 
of the usual clever phrase thought 
good enough to put into the 
window—first it made people stop 
with a picture, then it told them 
something they would not be 
likely to forget. Frames were 
furnished for the cards, to secure 
good appearance, and moving 
novelties were supplied to dealers, 
on the principle that nothing in 
a window attracts the eye like 
motion. 

Realizing that, in the average 
town, a dealer’s window is often 
his only advertising medium, and 
that in the largest city it is still 
the best when intelligently treat- 
ed, the company made arrange- 
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ments to secure effective displays 
throughout Canada wherever it 
had an agent. A small retailer 
lacks time to devise novel win- 
dow displays, even where he has 
the ability. So instead of leaving 
him to his own devices, an expert 
window-dresser was engaged to 
arrange fine displays of the 
“Dolly Varden,” adapting them 
to windows both large and small. 
These were then photographed, 
and prints sent to retailers with 
the suggestion that they copy them 
exactly in their own windows, In 
the majority of instances the sug- 
gestion was welcomed, and where 
displays were followed they ac- 
complished exactly what they had 
been des.gned to do—sell goods. 





BREVITY, THE LOST 
VIRTUE. 


“Be brief; cut out the unneces- 
sary words; remember, the story 
of creat.on is told in Genesis in 
six hundred words; be concise; 
be succinct; be direct and to the 
point; tell your story as briefly as 
possible——” 

These were admonitions once 
considered essential for every 
advertising writer, Brevity the 
cardinal virtue in advertis.ng—if 
you had that, you had everything, 
and all else ‘would be right. 

What has happened to Brevity? 
It use to be widely in evidence. 
The advertisement of ten years 
ago was too brief, if anything. A 
man put his whole store into a 
word—"Groceries.” He told his 
entire story of qual'ty in a word 
—UN-X-LD.” He gave prices in 
a single word—‘Cheapest.” The 
only detail that wouldn’t go into 
a word was the firm name. Some 
houses shortened it for Brevity’s 
sake. But what has happened to 
our friend Brevity of late? There 
isn't any more of it in the adver- 
tising situation since the reason- 
why germ was isolated. 

Formerly it was sufficient to 
say “Little liver pills cure all ills.” 
But now the liver pill man writes 
medical treatises in simple “Say, 
Bill” language. “Be long-winded 
and simple,” has replaced Brevity 
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with him. In days of old a mer- 


chant took a few inches single 
column to announce a few bar- 


gains. Now he takes a page and 
lays down the “policy of the 
house.” Be long-winded, use 


long words, use too many rather 
than too few, is the rule that he 
appears to go by. His announce- 
ment reads like the Declaration 
of Independence. It makes him 
the biggest thing that ever hap- 
pened and dismisses all his com- 
petitors to the tall timber. A 
magazine page used to be just big 
enough to contain a picture and 
fifty words. But nowadays ad- 
vertisers get the story of creation 
onto half a page and have room 
to illustrate it. A newspaper page 
was formerly considered effective 
when it bore no more than a 
kundred words in poster type. 
The nearer it came to knocking 
your eye out when you opened 
the paper, the better that adver- 
tiser was pleased. If he could 
see a man way down the car turn 
up that page—O, joy! But now 
Mr. Post takes half a newspaper 
page and fills it full of advice, 
warnings and dreadful examples 
for the coffee fiend who won't 
quit, damn him, or speaks in a 
fatherly way to the public on the 
labor quest.on, beginning his six 
solid columns of minion talk by 
telling them they are minions and 
slaves. 

Was Brevity no good, after all 
the old advice? Has it gone out 
of advertising permanently? If 
it wasn't good, then it must have 
been downright bad. In the days 
when the elder Powers set the 
advertising pace, and was the 
Supreme Grand Master of all 
good advertising men, Brevity 
held a high place in everyone's 
regard. Some of the old gentle- 
man’s copy was so brief as to be 
obscure. Yet he wrote it with 
the notion that the public could 
see a point once in a while, and 
people responded to that sort of 
advertising, so they must have 
seen. Nowadays, though, all the 
copy wr'ters seem to be working 
on the belief that the public is 
an ass and doesn’t know anything, 
and has to be informed. So ads 
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are all text books in matter, and 
novels in length. 

“Who the devil reads such a 
screed?” said the Advertising 
Critic to himself one night when 
the evening papers all had a long 
labor argument of Mr. Post's. 
There must have been 5,000 words 
of it there were a dozen. One 
glance at the heading was enough 
for the Advertising Critic. 

But that same evening going 
out on the train several acquaint- 
ances asked if he had read it. 
One man had got through two 
columns and was tackling the 
third. Going home from the sta- 
tion in the trolley he read half 
way down the fourth, and then 
put the paper by for the next day, 
which was a holiday. That fel- 
low read it all and thought it 
gospel. Doubtless his wife a 
month before had gone as con- 
scientiously through the same leis- 
urely author's arraignment of 
cooking school teachers who say 
Grape Nuts are sawdust. 

‘Somebody reads it all—the 
screed of the Paint Man, the ex- 
planation of the Lithia Man who 
tells how pure food poisons you, 
the heart-to-heart talks of 
Susanna Cocroft who wants to 
make everybody look like herself, 
the dry-looking history of Old 
Hampshire Bond, the automobile 
man’s machine talk, the Pianola’s 
many pages of reasons why you 
should emulate Paderewski. 
Somebody patiently goes through 
all the four-page “readers” that 
state how watches, shoes and 
clam chowder are made and why, 
with each statement carefully 
polished and edited by a_ board 
of directors so that the life is 
gone out of it. Somebody reads 
all the confidential talks written 
by the editors of the magazines, 
in which the reader is taken aside 
and given the quiet tip that this 
is the best number the editor ever 
got out, and is permitted to put a 
few friends next to the fact that 
the following issue is going to be 
better yet. Somebody reads it all. 
Somebody: is forever hard up for 
something to read, seemingly, and 
it doesn’t matter how long you 
spin it out, or how dull you 
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make it, if you put it where some. 
body can get hold of it. This 
new discovery in advertising is 
rough on our old friend Brevity. 
Once the idea was polish, cut, 
chose and abbreviate, pick the 
shortest words imitate the Bible 
and John Bunyan in advertising, 
Make your ad so short and clear 
that he who runs can read. But 
nowadays the idea is to spin it 
out, drag it along, begin way 
back of the beginning and come 
up zigzag; pad the middle; don't 
put on the end at all, but continue 
it in our next. You can't make 
it so long but somebody will read 
it, and instead of a few concise 
statements that they will catch 
with half an eye and forget the 
next minute, build an ad that a 
man will have to take his coat 
off to read. Instead of making 
your statements clear, leave them 
a little involved, so he'll have to 
read ’em twice to make sure of 
the meaning. Instead of easy 
reading give him something that 
will make him ride by his station, 

That's the present idea. 

Brevity was all very well 
enough in the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, but nobody wants it now in 
advertising. 

No sale was ever made without an 
appeal to the buyer’s imagination. He 
may see what he buys but he is mak- 
ing mental pictures of what he is going 


to do with his purchase.—Mahin’s Mes- 
senger, 


tial eR ae 
NEWSPAPER HEADINGS _ ILLUS- 
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“THE EVENING CALL,” 
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Roll of Honor 


(FUCK tal Year.) 
No amount of money cau buy a piace in this list fora paper vot having the 


requisite qualiticanon. 


Aavertisements under this caption are accepted from publisners who, accord- 
ing to the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. have submitted ror 
that edition of tne Directory a detailea circulation statement. duly signed and datea, 
also from publishers who for.some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1906 


Directory, but have since supplied a detailed cir st 





as described above, 


covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 19C7 issue of tne American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL oF HONOR of the last named character are marked with an (> ), 





These are generally regarded the santbunens who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know wnat ne pays his nara casn for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 


it. 


No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 


statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 
would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham, Ledger. dy. Average for 1905, 
22,069. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix. Republican. Daily arer. 1905,6,881. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldy. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fert Smith, Times.dy. Act. av. 1905, 8,781. 
Actual aver, for Oct., Nov, aud Dec., 1905, 8.968, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mountain View. Signe of the } See. Actual 
weekly average for 1905, 22.550. 
Oakland, Herald. Arerage 


May, 1906, 19.552. Av. June, 1906, 


22,010, Largest cir.in Oakland. 


GUAR 
AN Ouly Pacific Coast daily circula- 
TEEO tion guaranteed by Rowell’s 


American Newspaper Directory. 


San Francisco. Pacitic Churchman, semi-m;.; 
a Cir, 1905, 1.427; May, 1906, 1,700, 
r nset M monthly, 
two ‘hondred and eigut es, 5x8. 
Cireulation 1904, 48,916: year ending Nov., 05, 

. I.L. 2 MeCormick 120 Jackson Boure- 
vard, a. Illinois, Eastern Tupresentative, 
W iihian m A; Wilson, 44 East 23d 8t., New York 

vity w York solseemmntive. Home Offices, 
431 Galifornia Street. 


COLORADO. 
Denver. Clay’s Review, weekly; Perry A. Clay, 
Actual ater. for 1904, 10.926, for 4905, 11,6388. 
Denver, Post, daily. Post Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co. Arer, for 1905, 44.820; Sy. 60.104. 
Average for Juné,1#6, dy. 52,020; Sy. 71.648, 
§37~ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 

fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICOT. 


Ansonia, Sentinel, dy. eer 1905, &. 022. 
E. Katz, Speciai Agent, N. 


ants port, Evening Post, 
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Sworn daily av. 


11,025, E. Katz, Special Agent, N. ¥. 


Brid eport. Telegram- egram-Union. 
av, 190610, 171. Wa 


Sworn daily 
‘autuds one cent a word. 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actxal averag 
Sor 195, 7,537. 


Meriden. Morning Kecord and Republican, 
go average for 15, 3.578. 


ew Huven, Evening Register. oe. Actual 
av. ag 18,711: Sunday, 11,811 
New Haven, Paliadium, dy. Aver. 1904, 7.857; 
1905,3,686. EH. Katz, iz, Special Agent, N.Y. 


New Haven. Union. At Average 195, 16,209. 
ist 3 mos, 1906, 16,486. E E. Katz, Spec. Agi., N. Y. 





New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1905, 6.109; 
18st 3 mos. 1906, 6.012, E. Katz., Sp. Agent, N. Y. 


Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily average year 
endiig Dec., 195,323,170. Aprilcire., as certified 
by Ass’n sm. Adv’rs.all returns deducted, 2,869. 


Norwich. Bulletin, morning. in Jor 
1904, 39.800; 1905, 5,920; now, 6,5 


Waterbury. Repubiican. dy. rer. on 1905, 
6.648. La Coste & Maxwell spec. Agents, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily averuye for 1W5. 85.550 (@®). 
FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville. Metropolis, dy. Av. /905,8,980; 
ist 4 mos, 1906, 9,407. E. Katz, Sp. Agent. N. ¥. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1905,46.038 


day 47.998, Semi -weeicly 6.781; May. 
daily, 52.517; Sun., 53.977; semi-wy., Thaeh 


ei 


Atlanta. News Actual daily ‘FY 
24.402. S.C. Beckwith. Sp. 4g.,N. Y. & 
Atlanta, The Southern Ruralist. Sworn aver. 


Jirst six mos. 196, 62.96 6 copies monthly ae 
ning Sept. sst,7 0,009 guaranteed, semi-monthly 


1905, 
Chi. 


Auguaga. Chronicle. Only morning paper. 


1905 average. 6,048. 
ILLINOIS. 

Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily arerage for 
1905, 4,580; sirsl six months of 16. 6,245. 

Cairo. Citizen. Duily average first siz 
months 1906, 1,529. 

Champaign. News. First four months 1906, 
daily, 6; weekly. 8.446. 

Chieags. Bakers’ Melper, monthly ($2.00), 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Average Sor 195,4,100(@@). 


Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette. weekly: $2.00. 


Averaye circulation 1% 1905, to Dee, 2i8t, 66,605. 











Chieago, Dental digview, monthly. Actual 
average for 1905, 8,708, 
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Chicage, Examiner. Arerage for 1905. 144,« 
806 copies duily; 1% of circulation in city; 
larger city circulution than any two other Chi- 
cago murning pa; combined. Examined by 
Association of American Advertisers. Smith & 
Thompson, Representatives. 

Chicago. Farm Loans and Jity Bonds. Lead- 
ing investment paper of the United States. 

Chicago. Farmers Voice and Nationai Rural. 
Actual aver., 15, 80.7 00, Jun,, 196, 42,460. 


Chicago. Inland !’rinter. Actual average cir- 
oulution Jor 195, 15.566 (@ @). 


Obiengo, Orange Judd Farmer. Only agricul- 
tural weekly covering the prosperous Western 
States. Circulation is never less than 90.000, 
The count made Uct. 20. 1905, showed 85,120 
paid subscrivers. 
offices in Nebraska; 80% of the 
Illinois. Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa and Minn- 
esota; half the poxtoffices in :ndiana and Kansas 
and two thirds of those in the Dakotas. All ad- 
vertisements guaranteed. 

Ohieage, Recoru-Heraid, Arerage 194, daily 
145.761. Sunday 199.400. averuges9e6, daily 
146.456, Sunday 204.559. 

t@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 

to the first person who successfully con- 

troverts its accuracy. 


Chicago, Svenska Nyheter. weekly. 
average December, 1905, 21,775. 

Chicago. System. monthly. The System Co.. 
pup. Eastern office | Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Sworn 


Aver- 
age pall year ending, March, 1906, 50.556. Cur- 
rent average in excess of 60.000. 

Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, xnd the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. ‘the 
TRIBUNE is the only Chicago newspaper receiv- 
ing ©©). 

Peoria. Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual average for 195, d’y 21,042, S’y 9,674. 


INDIANA. 


Evanaville. Journal-News. Ar. for 1905, 14, 
040. Sundays over 15.000. E. Katz, 8, A.,.N.Y. 


Indianapolis, Up-to-Date Farming. 1905 av., 
156,250 cont onthe; 7bc. a line. Write us 

Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 195. 24.890. 

Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 195, 1,447; weekly, 2,397. 

Riehnmond, Sun-Telegram. Sworn ar, 1905, dy. 
8.744; year ending June, 1906. 8,989. 

Richmond, The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
average net paid circulation for 1905, 4,074, six 
months ade June 30, 1w6, 4,262; for June 
1906, 4,449. Over 3.200 out of 4800 Kichmon 
homes are regular subscribers to the Evening 
Item. 


. South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average, 
1905,7.20%. Sworn aver. for May, 1906, 7,548. 


IOWA. 
Davenport. Catholic Messenger, . weekly. 
Actual average for 195, 5.814, 
Davenpert. Times. Daily aver. June 12.021, 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
taan uny other puper or no pay Jor space, 


Den Moines. Capital, aaily. Lafayette Young 
publisher. Actual aver sold 195, 39.178. 
Present circuiation over 40.000, City and State 
circulation largest in Iowa. More local advertis- 
ing in 1905 in 342 issues than any competitor in 
365 issues. The rate Jive cents a line. 

Des Moines, Register and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any other Des Moines or Iowa 
paper aaagecirenanion For May, dy. 29.4384, 

Musensine. Journal. Daily av, 1905, 5882. 
Semi-weekly &, 09%, 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


Sieux Clty. Tribune. Evening. Net sworn 
daily, average 1905, 24.287 : May. 1906, 26.409, 
The paper vf largest paid circulation. Ninety 
r cent of Sioux City’s reading public reads 


he Trioune. uly lows paper that has the 
Guurunteed Star, 
KANSAS. 
Wutehinaon, News. Daily 1905, 8.485. E. 


Katz, &pecial Ageut, N.Y. 
Lawrenee. World, evening and weekly. Copies 
printed, 15, daily, 8.578; weekly, 8,180. 


Wichita, Star, weekly. Averaye for year end- 
ing January, 196, 2.845, 


KENTUCKY. 

Lexington. Leader, Ar.’05., evg. 4.694. Sun. 
6.168; May, dy. 5.865. Sun. 6.968, £. Katz, S.A. 

Marlon, Crittenden Kecord, weekly. Actual 
average for yeur ending October, 1905, 1,832. 

Owensboro. Inquirer. Daily average, 1906, 
April, 2.417; May, 2,622; June, 2,780. Payne 
& Young. 


Owensxboro, Daily Messenger. Sworn average 
circulation for 1905, 2.471; June, 1906, 8.418. 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans. Item. official journai of the 
sity. Av. or. Jan., 196, 24.615; for Feb., 1w6, 
25.419; for March.,1906, 26.06%; for April, 196, 
26.090. Av. cir. Jan, 1 to June 30, 1906, 25, 196. 


MAINE. 


Augusss. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actwil average Jor 195, 1.269.578. 

Auguata. Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1905. 6.986, weekly, 2.090. 

Banger. Commercial. Average sor 1905, daily 
9.458. weecly 29.11%. 

Dever. Piscataquis Upserver. 
average 1905. 2.019. 

Lewiaten. Evening Journal, daily. 
1905, 7.598 (OO). weekly 17.448 (© ©). 

Phillips, MaineWooas ana Woodsman.weekly. 
J. W. Brackett Co, Average for 15, 3.077%. 


Actual weely 


Aver. for 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1905, 
daily 12.005. Sunday Teleyram, 8,428, 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis. U. 8. Naval Institute, Proceedings 
of ;q ;copies printed av.yr end’g Sept. 1905,1,637, 


Baltimore. American, dy. Av. 12mo. to Jan. 31, 
06.64.1187. Sun., 59.942, No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, aaily. Evening News Pub- 

lishing ‘omer ” Arerage 15, 60.6738. For 
une. 196. FT. 9M4, 

The absolute currectness of the 

Litest circulation rating accorded 


Atala the NEWS is guaranteed oy tne 
AN — of Rowell's American 
TEED ewspaper Directory. who will 


pay one hundred dollars to the 
dirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Beaton, Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly. Actual average 1905, 99.491, 
Beaten. Globe, Average 1905, daily, 192.584, 
Sunday, 299.648. “Largest Circulation Daily 
of any twocent paper in the United States. 
100.000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
paper in New England.” dvert:sements go in 
morning and asternoon editions for one price. 
t@” The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Globe is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully cone 
troverts its accuracy. 
Beston, Evening Transcript (@@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week aay adv, 


i 
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Boston. Post. Average for May, 1906, Boston 

Post. 2%5.65%; Boston Sunday Post, 
Daily gain over May, i905, 7 
Sunday gain over May, 1905. 44.697. 
rates, r. v.p. daily. 20 cents; Sunday, 18 cents. 
The Great Breakfust Table Paper of New Eng- 


land. 


Daily 
284.380. 


Lynn, Evening News. Actual average for 1905, 
5,800. 


Springfield, Farmand Home. National Agri- 
cuitural semi-monthy. Total paia circulation, 
872.564. Distributed at 569.164 postoffices. 
Eastern and Western editions. Al) advertise- 
Wents guaranteed, 


Springfeild. Soon, Housekeeping,mo — -Aver- 
aye /95, 206.083. No issue cess than 200.000, 
‘All advertisements gua asteed. 


Springtieid. New England Homestead. On) 
important agricultural weekly in New Englan 
Paia carculation, 40,000, Reaches every post 
office in Mass. k. 1.. and’ Conn. , and allin Ver 
mout, New Hampshire and Maine. except a few in 
the woous. All advertisements guaranteed, 


Worcester. {Opinion F + ae daty(@ ©). 
Paid average sor 1905. 4,2 


MICHIGAN. 
Adrian. Telegram Dy. av. last three months, 
195, BAT. syne & Youngs. Specials. 
Grand Rapids, kLvening Preset dy. <Arerage 
195, 46.456, Covers Western Michigan. 


Jacknon, Morning Patriot. Areruge June, 1906, 


6,311; Sunday, 6,992; weekly (April), 2.8138 
Saginaw. Courier Herald. daily. Puna: 


Averaye 195.12.394: June, 1906, 14,471 
Saginaw. Evening News. il Average for 
9905, 16,710; June, 1906, 20,20 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapoiis, tarmers’ Tribune. twice a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. Jor 1905, 46.428. 


Minneuapoiis. Farm, stock and Home, sem- 
Monthly. Actuai averuge 1905, 87,187; first 
Bix mouths 1906, 100,050. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock &@ Home's circulation rating 
is guarauteed oy the merican 


Mar Newspaper Directory. Circulation is 

AN practicatly conjined to the farmers 

Maa = of Minnesota. the Dakotas. Western 

/isconsin and Northern lowa. Use 

it to reach section must proptably. 
Minneapolls. Journal, Daily and Sunda 


In 1905 averaye daily circulation 62.388, Da 
average circulatio: for June, 1906, 24.276 
Aver. Suu duy circulation, June, /906,71.081. 

‘he absolute ‘uccuracy of the 


Journal's circulation ratings ts 
guaranteed by the American News- 

GUAR per Directory. It reacnes a 
AN greater number of the purchasing 
TEED classes and goes into more homes 


tha: «ny paper in its jeld. It 
brings results. 


Minneapolia, Schoo! Education, mo. Cir. 1905, 
9,856, Leading educationa. journal in the N.-w. 


Vinnenpolia Tribune. W. J. Murpuy, puo 
Ect. i867. Oldest Minveapolis daiiy. The Sunday 
Tribune arerage per — Jor the first three 
montns of 1906 was 82.70 The datly Tribune 
vase pee issue for the ed three months of 


~~ 
9 
olmeu. LAN The Evening Tribune ts guar- 
anteed to nave a laryer circula- 
tion than any other Minneup- 





olis newspaper’s evening edi- 

GUAR tion. he carrier-delivery of 

AN he daily Tribune in Mmnueap- 
TE A) 


nee is many thousands greater 
than that of any other news- 
paper. The city circulation 
by Am. News: alone exceeds 43.000 daily. The 
paper Direc- Tribune in the recognize 

tory. ant Ad paper of Minne. 
apollina. 





Minnenpolia, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
* Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1905,51,512. 





INK. 
&t. Paul. A, 0. U. W. Guide. 
circulation for 1905, 22.542. 


St. Paul. Dispatch. Averagen 
1905, 60,568 daily. 
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Averaye weekly 
old for year 


St. Paul, Tbe Farmer. s..mo. Rate, 4c. 
line, with discounts. Mr Sor sic mon tke 
endiny December, 1905, 92.625 


St. Paul. Pioneer Press. _ 


yon Sor January—baily 35.802. Sunday $2,-- 
3 


The absolute aecuracy of the 

Pioneer Press cireulation state- 

meuts is guaranteed by the 4meri- 

Aer ay cin Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
AN per cent of the money due for sub- 
TEED scriptions is collected.showing that’ 
subscribers tuke the paper because: 

they want it, All matters pertaim 

ing to circulation are vpen to invest: gation. 


Winona. The Winona Republican - Herald, 
oldest, largest and bess newspaper in Minnesota 
outside the Twin Cities and Duluth. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin, Globe, dail Average 1905, T8.894, 
June, 1906,15,252. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Kanansa City, Western Monthly. Reaches prae 
tically all mail-order and general advertisers. 


Net bg circula- 


St. Joseph, News and ress. Circulutiom 
1906, 35,188. Smitna Thompson, Hust. Rep. 


St Louis. Courier of Medicine, monthly. 
Actual average fur 1905, 9,925. 

St. Louis, Interstate Grocer bas three times 
more circulation than three other Missouri gro 
cery papers combined. Never less than 5.000. 


St. Louts, National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1905 
8.041 (© ©). astern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


St. Louis. Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower 
monthiy. Areraye ror 1903, 106, 
1904, 104.750; average fur 1965, 


MONTANA. 


Butte. [nier-Mountain. Sworn averave daily 
cire’n 1905. 11.776. Aver. Dec., 1905, 12,698, 





Missoula. Missou.ian, every morning. Av. 
1905, daily, 4.185; Sundau, 6.40%. Doubled iw 
size, advertising and circulation past 48 mor. ths. 

NEBRASKA. 


Lineoin, Daily Star. evening 


and Sunday morning. -ictuat 
Ae IP duily average for 1904, 15.239. 
repo For 1905, 16.409. Only Neb- 
raskau paper that nas the 


Guarantee Star. 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. weekly- 
Average 1905, 147.0382 


Lineoin, Freie ag weekly. 
‘or 1905, LOY. T3S4. 


Actualaverage 


Ltnsola. Journal amd News. Daily average 
1905, 27,092. 

Omaha, Farm Magazine, monthly. Average 
circulation year ending January, 1906, 40,714. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Telegravh. The only only in city. 
6, 4,410. 


Nashua, 
Sworn aver, for 6 mos, ending Mar. 31,’ 


NEW JERSEY. 
Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. 5,522: 1905, 
6.515; /st 3 mos. 196. 6.965: March, 1906,7.191. 
Jersey City. Evening Journal. <Arerave sor 
1905. 22.546. First six months 1906, 28,085. 
Newark. Evening g News. _ Evening News Pub, 
Co. average for 1965. 60.102; Apr. 06. 62,782. 
Plainfield. Daily Press. Average 195, 2.874. 
firsts months. :906,2.931. It’sthe leading pa paper. 
Trenton, Times. “Average e. 190k, 14.574; 1906 
16.45s: April, 18,525. Only evening papec. 
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NEW. YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily averaye sur 
495, 16.512. t's the leading paper. 
Binghamton. Evening Herald, aaily. Heraic 
Co. Aver.jor year end. March, 196, 12,416 (>) 
Buffalo. Courier, morn. Av.1#5, Sunday 86,- 
S74; duily 43.008; Enquirer, even.. $1,027. 
Buffalo. eve b _ Daily average 1904, 
457; 195 94.6 
Catekill, Recorder. 1905 average. 8.811; May, 
4906,8.988. Best adv. medium in Hudson Vailey. 
Corning, kent. evening. 
6.2353; 186 6.59 
OCertinnd, Democrat Fridays. Kst.1840. Aver. 
4905, 2,126. Only Dem. puper in county. 
Giens Falls. Times. Est. 1878. Only ev’g paper 
Average year ending March « March «1, 1906, 2,308. 
LeRoy. Gzette, est est. 1826. Av. £205. 2.287. 
Largest wy.cir. Genesee. Orleans, pete y Co.’s. 


average, 194, 


Mount Vernon, Argus, evening. Actual daily 
average 1 year ending June, 1906. 8.532. 


Newburgh. News. daily. Ar. 1905, 5.160. 
3.000 more than all other Newb gh paperscomodined 


New York City. 

New York. American Agriculturist. Best 
farm und family agricultural weekly in Midale 
and Southern States. Circulates 100.000 cop- 
ies weekiy, of which 95.468 are actual paid 
subscribers, as per count of June 1,195. The 
Satreoréinary ¢ ter and purchasing power 
of its readers is emphasized by the fact that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S subscribers in New 
a include mag Ape of in the State. In 

New Jersey it goes to 77% of all the postoffices; in 
Delaware 87%, in Pennsylvania 74%, in Ohio 85¢. 
and to 20% to 40% of tue postoffices in the Southern 
States. All advertisements guaranteed. 


ine (Leslie’s Seay), Pre 
sent average circulation, 256,108. Guaran- 
teed average, 250,000. _ Excess, 73.296. 


army & Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Actual weeily 
arerage for first 19 issues. 196. 9.592 (OO). 


American M 


Atlantis. Daily eee newspaper. Actual aver- 


aye for 105, 9.35 


Raker’s Review monthly. W.k. Gregory Co., 
puolishers. actual average for 1905 5.008. 

Benziger’s magazine, family monthly. Pen- 
ziver Brothers. arerage Jor 1905,44,166, pres- 
eut cerculation, 50.000, 


Chpper, weekly (Theatrical. Frank _ 
Puv. Co., Lta. Aver. for 195, 26,.223(O0 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine. morthly. 
In 1905, averave issue. 19.020 (0 ©). 
Db. T. MALLETT, Pub.. 253 Broaaway. 


Jewish Morning Journal. Average for 1905, 
4.668. Only Jewish morning daily. 


Music Trade Review. music trade and art week- 
ly <Arerage Jor 1905, 5.341 





Printers’ Ink, a journal fc for advertizers, pub- 
li-hed every Wednesday. Established 1888. Ac 
tual weekly arerage for 196311001. Actual 
wee:.ly average for 1904, 14,9 is. Actual weeily 
average for 1905, 15.090 copies. Actual weerly 
average for the Jirst seventeen weeks in 1906, end- 
iny April 25, 16,250 copies. 


The People’s Home Journal. 544.541 monthly. 
Good | iterature, 444.667 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 1905—all to paid-in-adrance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton. pubi:sher. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
ec:rculation Jor vear ending May, 1916, 5.800; 
May. 196. issue. 7.612. 

The Wal! Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co. 
publishers. Daily average 1905, 15.153. 

The World. Actual arer. for 1905, Morn,. 305,+ 
490. Evening. 371.706. Sunday, 411.074. 

Seheneetady, Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1904, 12.574; 195, 15.058. 

Syracune, Evening Heraia. daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Aver, 1905, daily $5.552. Sunday 40,098. 









PRINTERS’ INK. 


,ayracuse, Post-Standard. Daily circulation 
27.000 copies. Tbe home newspaper of Syracuse 
and the vest medium for legitimate advertisers. 


Utien, National specervent Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1905, 2.64. 


Uthea. Press. ~~, 





utto a. Meyer. publisher, 
3. 


Average for 195, 14. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Coneord. pape were Times. Actual aver- 


age for 195, 2,262 


Kaleigh. Biblical Recorver, weekly. Av. 1903, 
eSs2. Av. 194, 9. TSG. Av. for 15. 10,206, 


Raleigh, Evening Times. Leads all afternoon 

pers in circulation between Richmond and 
Atlanta, Full disputches. Actual duily 
average 1905, 4.251. 


Raleigh. News and Observer, N. C.’s great- 
reed daily. Sworn average 1905, 10.202, more 
han double that of any other Raleigh daily, 40% 
pane than that of any other daily in the State 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Av. yr. ‘05, 7,201 
Aver, for Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr., 1906, 7,79 


OHIO. 


Ashtabuia. Amerikan Sanomat. Finnish 
Actual average for 1905. 1 0.766. 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 


dai'y average 1905, 77.899 (3): Sunday, 74.960 
(%,; Ju..e, 1006, 74,180 dazly; Sunday, $1.828. 
Columbus, Hunter-Trader- “Trapper. pew. 
Actua: average circul tion 195, 22.70 
Coshocton, Age, Duity ar. ist 6 mos. '06,3.101; 
in city 10.000: factory pay-rolis $15v,0v0 monthly 
Dayton. Religious Telescope, weekly. 20c. 
agate line. Average c:rculation 1905, 20.096. 
Springfield. Farm and Fireside, over 4 cen- 
tury | ing Nat. agricult’! paper. Cir. 415.000, 


Springfleld. Womans Home Companion. 
June, 1905, circulation, 365.000; 115.000 above 
guarantee. Executive offices, N.Y. City 
Youngstown. Vindicato:. D'y ar. 05. 12.9105 
Sy. 10,178: LaCoste «¢ Ma.rwell. N.Y. & Chicago, 


mg yet ag ‘Limes-Recorder. Sworn arerage 
1905. 10,56 Guaranteed doubie nearest com- 
petitor and 50% in excess comodmea competitors, 


OKLAHOMA. 


Okiahoma City. Toe Oklahoman. 1905 arer. 
11.161; June, 196, 18,582. E. Katz. Agent. N. Y. 


OREGON. 
Portland. Evening Telegram. Largest exclu- 
sive circulation of any newspaper in Oregon. 


Portiand, Journal. Daily and Sunday. 

fy Actuai average for June, 25,857. Aver 
21,926. 

Pe ae 7 Pacific Northwest, mo. 1905 arerage 


age year 1905. 


588. Leading farm paper in State. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Erie. Times, daily. arer. for 1905, 15.248, 


June, 1906, 17.119. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N.Y. 


iharrisburg. Telezrapb. Sworn ar., Apr.. 18.« 
76%. Largest paid circulat’n in H’b'g, or no pay 


Philadeiphia, Confectioners’ Journal. mo 
Av, 1904, 3.004; 1905, 5.470 (OO). 


Philadeinphia. Fart Journal, 
movtnly. V ilmer Atkinson Com. 
pany, publispers Average for 
1905, 563.266. Printers’ Ink 
awarded the seventn sugar bow! 
to Farcn Journai for the rease 
that*‘that paper. a. ovg ail those 
“publisned 2.. the Un ted States, 

has oe?% pronounced the one 

“that best serves its purpose as 

“an educator avd counseior 

“ror the aurwultural ponula 

“tion, and as an effective and 

econ epee medium yor com- 

ss tcat'ng with them 

ae ae its advertising couumns.” “Unlike any 
other 
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on Pa nearly everybody reads THE 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The follwing starement shows the actual cir- 
eulation of THE BULLETIN for eacu day in the 
month of June. 1906: 


CAN 
TEED 








Total for 26 days, 5,738,169 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR JUNE, 


220,699 copies a day 


THE BULLETIN’S circulation ficures are net; all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 
been omitte i. 


WititaAM L. MCLEAN, Publisber. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 5th, 1906. 


Philadelphia. German Daily Gazette. Aver. 
circulation, 1905, daily 51.5038: oo 
sworn statement. Circulation books v 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 


paper. Besides the Guarantee 

Atal“ Star,it has the Gold Marks and is 
AN cn the Roll of Honor—the three 
TEEO most desirable distinctions for 


any newspaper. Sworn daily av 
erage for 1905, 106,600; Sunday 
average April, 1906, 156 284, 


Philadelphia. The Merchants’ Guide, pub- 
lished weekl,. ‘The paper that gets resuits,” 


Philadelphia, W. Phila. Bulletin, wy. Covers 
W. Phila. Kvery vody looks for it. Cir,’ U5, &, 28S. 





Pittsburg. The Uaitec rited AE TORDY SraRt: Weekly 
eirculation 1905, 21.360 


West Cnester. Local News, 
daily. W. H. Hodgson. srerayefor 
ws, 14.29%. In its 34th year. 
“ndopendent. Has Chester County 
aud vicinity for tts field. Devoted 
ps home news. hense 18 a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
tn the Stute in agricultural wealth 


UA 
CaN 
TEED 


Williamsport. Grit. America’s Greatest 
Weexly Average 1905,226.713. Smith & Thomp- 
son, keps., New Yori and Chicago. 


York. Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1905 
18.551. Enters two-thirds of Yori homes. 


RHODE {SLAND. 
Pawtueket. Evening Times. Aver. cérculation 
Sour months ending April 30, 06, 17.802 (sworn). 


Providence, Daily Journal, 17.628 (@©). 
Sunday, 20.533 :100). Erening Bulletin8?. 73s 
averaye ‘95. Providence Journal Co.. pubs. 


Providenee, Real Estate Register; finance, 
etc.; 2.628; sub’s pay 24% of total city tax. 


Weateriy. Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1995, 
4.467. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharieston, *vening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 1905, 4.508. 





Wy 


Columbia, State, Actual aver- 

age Jor 1905, taily 9.587 copies 

GUA [Sy OG); sem:-weekly, 2,625, Sunday 

AN 05, 11.072 (O@). Actuai average 

MSA first six months '06, daily 10,760; 
Sunday 11.861. 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville Journai and Trib- 
une. Daily averaye year ending 
December 31, 195.138.0188. Weexly 
average 194, 14,413. 

One of only three papers in 
the South. und ouly pauper in 
pene 3% awarded tie Guarantee 
Sta The leaaer in news, circula- 

tion, influence cael eae advertising patrunaye. 


Knoxville, Sentinel. Arer March 11.595. 
Carries more aavertising in six days than aoes 
contemporary in seven. Write for titormation 


Memphis. Commercial Appeal. rn ge 
weekly. average 196, duily % Sunday 
55.887. weerlu, 80.555. Smith ‘e Tasman, 
Representatives N. Y. & Chicago. 


Memphia. Times, Sunday Circulation year 
ending February, 1906, 2.110. 


Nashville. Banner, dally. Aver. for vear 1903, 
Jor 19s, 20.7083 Sor 1905, 30,227. 


TEXAS. 

Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Arerage 1905 
5,487; present output over 10,000 guurauteed. 
El Paso. Herald. 4v.’05,5,011; Feb 6, epee a 

Merchants’ canvass showed HERALD in 80¢ of 
Paso homes. Only El Paso paper eligible to Sst 
of Honor. J.P. 3mart, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Gilmer. Upshur Co. Echo, weekly. Actual 
average for 1905, 1,182. 
San Angelo, Standard, weekly. Average for 
year ending May é, 1%6,3,013 (BR). 


VERMONT. 
Barre. Times, daily. F. f. ig ao 
3.927, Sor last sic mouths, 196, 4.0 
Burlington. Free Press. Daily av. '05, 6.55%; 
Sor June,?. Largest city and State circula- 


Pet 3 


tron Fr imined by Association of American 
Advertisers. 

Buriington, News, daily, evening. i 
daily — 1904, 6.018 ; 1905, 6,886; December, 
1W5, 2. 


Lee gee Argus. Actual daily average 
2. 


1905, Bs 
Rutland. te Arerage 1904, 3,527. Av- 
erage 1905, 4.286 


Albans, Messenger, daily. 
Py 1905, & 3,051. 


VIRGINIA. 


Danville, The Bee. Ar. 1905, 
1906, 2,365. Largest cir’n. Only ere’y puper. 


Richmond. News Leader. Sworn dy. ar. 1905, 
29.543. Largest in Virginias and Carolinas. 


Rieh mond, Times-Dispatch, 
morn ing. 

Actual daily average year end- 
ing December. 1905, 20.376. High 
price circulation with no waste 
or duplication. In ninety per cent 
of Richmond homes. The State 
paper. 


WASHINGTON. 
Seattle, Post Intelligencer (OO). 
Arerage for Muy. 1906— Week-day, 
25.158; Sunday, 35.482. Only 
m’n'g peer in Seattle; only gold 
marked and guaranteed circula- 
tion in Washington. A FULL PAID 
circulation of exceptional merit 
and GENUINE value. 


Actual average 


2.346, April, 


Guna 
YEED 





GUAR 
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Tacoma. Ledger. Daily arerage 1905, 15,5443 
Sunday, 20.385: weekly, 9.642. 

Tacoma, News.  Arerage first Sour months 
1906, 16,212; Saturday, 17.637, 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 
Parkersburg, Sentinel. gaily. R. E, Hornor, 
pub. Average for 195, 2.442 


Ronceverte. W. Va. News, wy. Wm. B. Blake 
& Son, pubs. average first 5 months 1906, 2,112. 


WISCONSIN. 
Janeaville. Gazette. d’ly and s-w’y. Circ’n— 
average 1905, duily 8.149: semi-weekly 8,059, 


Madison, State Journal, dy. Circulation aver- 
age /#5,5,.482. Only«asternoon paper. 


Milwankee. Badger and Farmers’ Record, 
mo.; 75.000 copies (2); rate 30c. a line; largest 
mo. furm journal circulation in this territory, 


Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y, Av. 1905, 
26.648; June. 1906, 28.819 (O©). 
Milwaukee. The Journal.ev ¢g 
Average 1105. 40.517: June, 1%6. 
48.952. Tne ad daily circu- 
Ae lition of The Milwaukee Journal 
:s double that of uny other even- 
TEED ing and more than is the paid 
circulation of any Milwaukee 
Sunday newspaper 


conh, Northwestern. day. Average for 
1904, 7.231. Averuge for the yeur, 1905, 7.658. 


T* WISCONSIN 
GRICULTORIST. 


Racine, Wis.. Eat. 1877. wy. 
Actual aver. for 1905, 41.745 
Ava First five months, 1906. 47.272. 
AN Has « larger circulation in Wis- 
TEED consin than any other paper. Adv. 
$2.90 an inch. N. Y. Office. Temple 
Court. W. C. Richarason, Mgr. 


Sheboygan, Daily Journal. Arerage 1905, 
1,610, Only paper with telegraphic service. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor 196, 4.511; first six months, 1906, 5,079. 








be 











BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Victoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P.. 
Co. aver, os. 4.356 * yor 1905, 4.808, 
U.S. Rep., H. C. Fisher, New York 


Vancouver. Province. daily, Arerage for 
1905, S,687: June, 196, 9.881, H. DeClerque,. 
U. 8. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten, Canada’s Ger- 
man Family and Agricultural Weekly. Reaches 
al! the German-speaking population of 200,000— 
its exclusive field. Aver. te the wear, end. June, 
1906, 15,807; aver. lust sic months, 15,898. 





W tnnineg. Free Press, cally and weekly. Av- 
er.ge for 195. dat.y. 80.0438: weeacy, 15,654. 
Daily, June, 1906, 84.672. 


Mid apulper. Telegram. Daily averrge June, 
20 2. at rate, 42c. inch daily or weekly. 





NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Walifax, Herald (©@©) and Evening Mail. 
Circulation, 195, 15.555. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN 


Toronto. Canadian Implement and wenttlp 
Trade. monthly Average for 115, 6.0 


Toronto, The News. Sworn arerage daily 
circulation for year ending Dec. 36, 1905, 88.282. 
Advertising rate s6c. per inch. Flat. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreni, La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co. 
Lta.. publishers. Actual average 1904, daily 
80,259 ; 1905, 96,771; weekly, 48,207. 


Montreal, 2 dy. ay 3 Graham &Co. At. 
for 194 dy, 56.795. wy. 125.240, Av. for 1906, 
dy. d8.1253 wy. “126.8 SOT. 








tinue using it as 


Nichol, Province, 
March 13, 1906. 





We have used the Roll of Honor 


for our. circulation 


some years past and intend to con- 


ducted on its present lines —W. C. 


statement for 


long as it is con- 


Vancouver, B. C., 
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le ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS(@©) 





Out of a grand total of 23,461 publications listed in the 1996 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and fourteen are distinguished from all the others by the so-called goid 


marks (Q@©). 





WASHINGTON, D.C 

THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (@©). 

Reaches 9% of the Washington homes. 
GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aver. 195, Datly 
88,590 (OO). Sunday 4%, 731, Wy,'04, 107.925. 

AUGUSTA CHRONICLE (©©). Only morning 
paper; 1905 average 6.043, 

ILLINOIS, 

“GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL (QO), Chicago, 
prints more cias’fid ads than all others in its line. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, (@@). Act- 
ual average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

BAKERS’ HEI. PERO ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” baking journal Oldest, largest. best 
cnown. Subscribers in every State and Territory. 

TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. ¢ 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE COURIER - JOURNAL (OO). 

Best paper in city ; ; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boaton, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
éries of America (Q©). 

BOSTON PILOT (©), every Saturday. Komen 
Catholic. Patrick M. Donavoe, manager. 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@©). estab- 
dished 1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (@©), Boston, is 

uoted at home and abroad as tte stanoard 

merican textile journal. 

WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBL soue. {9©) is 

the leading French daily of New England 


MINNESOTA, 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(©®©) Minnea a, oe ; $3 per year. Covers 
milling and r trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” aillieg journal (@©). 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK TIMES (OO). Largest high-class 
circulation. 

BROOKLYN EAGL# (OO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertasing medium tn this section. 

ENGINEERING NEWS (©©0).—Most_ reliable 
and ably edited.—Times. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (O©). First in 
its class in circulation, infiuence and prestige. 
[VOGUE (QO) holds Arst place in feminine in 
terest and leading rlace in the advertising fleic., 

THE CHURCHMAN (©©)._ Fst. 1844; Satu 
days; Protestant-tpiscopal. 47 Lafayette Place. 

VOGUE (@@). the indispensable weekly, aver- 
ages more udvertising than other publications. 

ELECTRICAL REVIEW (@ ©) covers the field 
Read and studied by thousands. Oldest, avlest 
electrical weekly 


| ap DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 

In 1905, average issue, 19,020 ( 

D. T. MALLETT, Pub. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 

STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (QO). The 
stanoard wg nF ae saber over on street and 
interurban ang. Average weekly circu- 
dation during 198 was 8,160 copies. 








NEW YORK HERALD (@@). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. Taese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK Dene 16'e): daily and Sun- 
day. Estublished 184 A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date anes whose readers repre- 
sent tnteilect and purchasing power toa hign- 
grade advertiser 


ELECTRICAL WOKLD (QO), established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Circulation 
audited, verified and certified by the Association 

ot American Advertisers to be 20,389 average 
weekly from January 6th to March 3a, 1906. 





Ono. 
CINCINNATI pneess sd Grent-.-influ- 
ential—of wor.d wide fame, Best advertising 


medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates ana 
information supplied »v Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


HE OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 13.582. Publishes 
more Wants tkan any four vkla.competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CARRIAGE MONTHLY (© ©), Phila. Technical 
journal; 40 years; leading vehicle magazine. 


THE PRESS (©©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. it is on tne Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
tree most desirable distinctions for anv news- 
piper Sworn daily average 1905, 106,600; Sun- 
day average April, 199%, 156,24. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always seiect first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fieid. Only two-cent 
morning paper as-uring a prestige most 
profitable to advertise's zargest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (@©), a conservative, 
enterprising newspaper w without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
THE STATE (©), Columbia, 8. C. Highes 
quality, largest circulation in south Carolina. 


TENNESSEE. 

THE TRADESMAN (@©) Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see semi-monthly. ‘lhe South’s authoritative 
industrial trade journal. 

VIRGINIA, 

THE NORFOLK [LANDMARK (@©) is the 

home paper of No:folk, Va. That speaks volumes. 


WASHINGTON. 
THE POST ay ge ER (OO). On! 4 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest in state. 
paper read and AE... ‘by all classes. 


WISCUNBIN. 
THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(20. the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin, 
Leos than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 
ANADA. 
THE HALIFAX ARRAN, D(@ pane the EVE* 
ING MalL. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading are only desired from 
papers of the requisite grade and class. 





: OUOLORADO. 
Ts Denver Post, Sunday edition. April 15, 

1906, contained 5,036 different classified ads, 
a total of 112 9-10 columns. The PosT is the 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountuin region. 
The rate for Wantadvertising in the Post is 5c. 
per line eacb insertion. seven words tothe line. 


CONNECTICOT. 

44 ERIDEN, Conn.. KECORD covers field of 50.000 
« population ; working people are skilled 
mechanics. Classified rate, cent a word a day. 
five cents a word “Agents Wanted,’ 
etc., half cent a word aday. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
NHE EVENING and SunDAY STAR. Washington, 
D. ©. (© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT ADS of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


GEORGIA. 
LASSIFIED advertisements in the PREss, of 
Savannah, Ga., cost one cent a word—three 
insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of three. 


ILLINOIS. 


T= Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
medium of Ventra! Eastern Lilinois. 


ree TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 
EORIA (11l.) JOURNAL reaches over 13.000 of 
the prosperous people of Central Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue. 


GON EARLY everybody who reads the Eng 

lish language in. around or about Chi- 
cago, reads the DAILY NEWS,” says the Post-office 
Review. and that’s why the DaILy NEws is Chi- 
cago's “want ad” directory. 


INDIANA. 
i ie Indianapolis NEws during the year 1906 
rinted 96.982 more classified advertise- 
mente tnan al! other dailies of indianapolis 
combined. printing a total of 296.941 separate 
paid Want aas during that time 











IOWA. 
T= Des Moines CAPITAL guarantees the lar- 
gest city and the largest total circulation 
in Iowa. The Want columns give splendid re- 
turns always. ‘he rate is 1 cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line. It is published six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 
‘PARE Des Moines KEGISTER AND LEADER; onl 
morning paper; carries more “want’’ a 
vertising than any other Iowa newspaper. One 
cent a word. 


MAINE, 
HE EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Po:tiand dailies comoined. 


MARYLAND. 
77 Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baitimore daily. it is the 
recognized Want Ad medium or Baltimore 


MASBRACHIUSET TS, 
HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
icrg educational medium in New England. 
It prints more advertisements of schools ana in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 


73 BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, in 
1905, printed a total of 427.227 classified ad: 
There were no trades, deals or discounts. 
was a gain of 9,999 over 1904. and was 15.847 more 
than any other Boston paper carried in 1905. 


There 


2 5) CENTS for 30 words, 5 days, 
“" Datty ENTERPRISE, Brock- 





ove ton, Mass., carries solid page 
REED Want ads. Circulation exceeds 
10,000. 
MICHIGAN, 


= AGINAW COURIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
day ner: leading medium; circulation in 
excess of 14,000; one cent a word. 


MINNESOTA, 


Ts MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis, 


rae Minneapolis Daily and Sunday JOURNAL 

carries more classitied advertising than any 
other Minneapolis or 0 Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor objectionable medical 
advertisements printed. Classified Wants printed 
in June, 130,718 lines. Individual advertisements, 
20,807. In the first six months of 1906 the Daily 
and Sunday JOURNAL carried 101,276 more lines 
of classified than any other newspaper in Minne- 
apolis or St. Paul. 


‘(HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the oldest Minne- 

, apolis daily and has over 100,000 subscribers, 
which is 30,000 odd each day over and above any 
other Minneapolis ‘aco & Its evening edition 
alone has a larger circulation in Minneapolis, by 
many thousands, than any other evening paper. 
It publishes over 80 columns of Want advertise- 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ads; price covers both 
morning and evening issues. Rate, 10 cents per 
line, Daily or Sunday. 


MISSOURI, 
‘THE Joplin GLoBe carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lic. 


MONTANA. 
THE Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
**Want-Ad ’ medium; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1905), 11,144; Sunday, 13,888. 


NEBRASKA. 
INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS. Daily aver- 
age 1905, 27,092, guaranteed. Cent a word. 


NEW JERSEY. 
NEWsek. N. J, FRFIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORE. 


Ts EAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn’s 
classified business 


'\HE Post-ExPREss is the best afternoon Want 
ad-meuium 1p itochester. 
LBANY EvrNING JOURNAL, Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


I AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N.Y. Great- 
est \\ant ad medium in \\ estcbester County. 


yy EWBURGH DAILY NEWS. recognized leader 
in prosperous Hudson Valley. Circulation, 


bp 


UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 

isthe only Want Medium in Buffalo and the 

strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. ° 
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AE Trmes-UNni0N, of Albany, New York, Bete 
ter medium for wants and other classified 
Matter ivan any other paper in Albany, and 
uarantees a circulation greater tnan all other 
ily papers in that city 


RINTERS’ INK,”’published weekly. ‘he ree- 
ognized and leaaging \\antaa medium for 
Want ad mediums. mai! order articl-s, a ivertis- 
ing noveities, printing. typewritten circuars, 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting. half- 
tone making, and practicaliy anything whicn 
interests and appeais to advertisers and ousi- 
Classified aavertisements. 20 cents 
Sample 


oess men, 
a line per issue flat : six words to a line, 
copies, ten cents. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
G RAND FORKS HERALD. Circ. May, 06, 7,59. 
¥ Biggest Daity in North Dakota. 1a Coste & 
Maxwell, New York Representatives. 


OLE, 


7 OUNGSTOWN VinpIcaTOR—Leading “Want” 
medinm, ic. per “ora. Largest circulation. 





OREGON. 


PORTLAND JOURNAL, Daily and Sun- 
Wy day. leads in ‘‘Want ads.” as well asin 


circulation, in Portland and in Oregon. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
fPHE Chester. Pa.. TIMES carries from two to 
five times more ciassiflea ads than any 
other paper. Greatest circulation. 


WHY DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
TH PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN? 
Want Ads. in THE BULLETIN bring 
prompt returns, because “in Pbila- 
delphia nearly everybody reads 
THE BULLETIN.” 

Net paid average circulation for 


June, : 
220,699 copies per day. 
(See Roll of Honor column.) 





RHODE ISLAND. 


{HE EvENING BULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
culation and the best Want medium in R.I 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
rN HE NEWS AND COURIER (©©). Charleston, 
S8.C. Great Southern Want ad medium; Ic 
a word; minimum rate, 26c. 


flier Colunmbia STATE (© ©) carries more Want 
ads than any other S. C. newspapei. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
TICTORIA COLONIST. Oldest established 
paper (1857). Covers entire Province. Grcat- 
est Want Ad medium on the Canadian Pacific 
Coast. W. Clarence Fisher, 634 Temple Court 
Bldg., N. Y., Special Fastern Agent 


CANADA. 
pat Halifax HERALD (@©) and the MW a1t—Nova 
Scotia's recognized Want ad mediums. 


A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Cansaca witnout exception. (Daily 
95.825. Saturdays 113.892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantaas than any French newspaper in the world 


MVHE DaILy TELVYGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 

want ad 11edium of the maritime provinves 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paver of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 
Mivimum charge 25 cents. 


pee Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 

advertisemerts than atl other Montreal 
dailies combinea The FimILy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more \\ ant advertisements 
than any o\ber weekly paper in Canada 


“Tes Winnipeg Frere PRESS carries more 
“Want” advertisements than ary other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature than are contained inal] the other 
daily papers published in Western C a 

¥ Moreover. the FREK PRESS carries a 
nera) °‘‘vertising than any 


larger volume of 
the Dominion. 


other daily paper 
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A’ DOCTOR’S VIEW OF PROPRIE- 
TARY ADVERTISING. 

The printed matter issued ‘by the 
manufacturers of proprietary and ex- 
clusive medicines ig as various as are 
their products. The smaller part has 
a high scientific value; the larger part 
is a more or less clever advertisement 
of wares for sale. 

The clever manufacturers employ able 
men of science to test with care the 
physiologic and therapeutic actions of 
their drugs, and these reports, whem 
given to us in full, are of genuine 
value. In subsequent advertising, how- 
ever, the results obtained are summar- 
ized and often so skilfully that dis- 
agreeable effects are lost sight of or 
minimized. Moreover, these summaries. 
are imbedded in a mass of optimistic 
writing by the advert.ser or by phy- 
sicians who record their impressions; 
not observations made with the ac- 
curacy which science. demands. 

Therefore, ‘even the best of this 
printed matter, of which we all receive 
so much, ig not to be trusted. On the 
other hand, so many things of value 
first come to us in this way that we 
cannot reject it all. 

We cannot blame manufacturing 
chemists for finding new things or ad- 
vertising them as cleverly as possible. 
That they and the nostrum vendor are 
surprisingly successful in selling their 
wares is largely our fault. 

Proprietaries are used in enormous 
quantities. All medical men are, to a 
greater or less extent, employing them; 
and it is skilful advertising which has 
made this so. I make a conservative 
statement when I say that on the desks 
of each of us from three to ten ad- 
vertisements such as I have describea 
are placed daily, but the education of 
medical men in therapeutics by manu- 
facturers does not stop here. Drum- 
mers are about as numerous as circu- 
lars, and each gives a brief, carefully 
prepared lecture on the wares which 
he carries. Unfortunately, only that 
which will help to sell the goods is 
told. It is often surprising, too, how 
ignorant the detail man is when ques- 
tioned as to his wares on other points 
than those in the lecture, 

In proportion as the most original 
minds among us neglect the field of 
pharmacology and therapeutics the man- 
ufacturer seizes this opportunity to in- 
struct us. For he can do his teachings 
in his own way almost unchallenged 
by authorities.—N. S avis, M, D., 
in Journal of American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

_—+or—_———_—- 


Tue Los Angeles Herald 
advertised, free to all comers who 
would acknowledge themselves to be 
selfish, fifty tickets a day to the per- 
formance of “A Message from Mars.” 
The Herald announces that it had no 
difficulty in disposing of the tickets and 
that without a doubt the largest number 
of those who applied and received the 
tickets considered the enterprise a joke 
and that they were assisting the Herald 
to carry out an advertising scheme.— 
Merta’ Magazine. 


recently 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL ates Renan: 


THE PRINTERS’ “INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


te Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
ae two dollars a year, one doliar tor six 
nths, in advance. Un receipt of tive dollars 
dour read subscriptions, sent in at oue time, wili 
ée put cown for one year each and a larger num- 
Wer at the same rate. Five centsacopy. Three 
doliurs a bundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plat itis always possibie to supply back 
mumvpers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
alt such cases the charge will be five dollars a 
bundred. 


w 





ADVERTISING RATES : 
vertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure 
15 _ to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40). 

For specitied position selected by the adver- 
tisers, 1f granted, douvle price is demanded. 

Opn time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy faiis to come to hunu one week 
in advance of uay ot publication. 

Contracts vy the munth, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the auvertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata. 

Two fines smatlest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

Everything appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted free. 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 

OFFICES : No. 10 0 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgute Hill,E.C 


NEW YORK, JULY 25, 1906, 


PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journai, con- 
mected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, selling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 


Cuartes J. ZiNncG is dead! 

















He was at his desk as usual on 
Friday, July 13th. That night he 
suffered from an acute indiges- 
tion. On Saturday he was unable 
io be at the office but no one 
thought his illness serious. 

Before sunset he had ceased to 
live. 

For six years Charles J. Zingg 
iad presided over PrinTERS' INK. 
For six years he had been the 
incarnation of Printers’ INK. He 


was Printers’ INK. No father 


ever nursed or doted on a child 
of flesh and blood with more 
fondness or devotion. None ever 
anticipated for an offspring a 
more brilliant future, a wider in- 
fluence. To shape that influence 
and make that future assured was 
the occupation of his every wak- 
ing hour. There were no holidays 
for him, no Sundays, no excur- 
sions, no evenings off. Early and 
late he was at his desk and 
every moment was full of the 
work he loved. Within the hours 
of a revolving day, after he laid 
down his pen, he gave up h's life 
and ceased to be of earth. 
Printers’ INK may have many 
editors, its business managers 
may be brilliant men, but be its 
future however bright, there will 
never be another connected with 
it who wil! watch its career with 
such jealous care or so rejoice in 
its prosperity as would he who 
yesterday was at the helm and 


to-day is 


AN APPRECIATION. 
By Charles. L, Benjamin, 


Charles J. Zingg, editor of 
PRINTERS’ INK and manager of 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, died suddenly in New 
York City on the afternoon of 
Saturday, July 14th. His last 
official act as editor of Printers’ 
INK was to O. K. the dummy of 
the special General Advertisers’ 
number which appeared last 
week. 

On the afternoon of the day 
preceding hs death Mr. Zingg 
was seized with an attack of acute 
indigestion, but rallied promptly 
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and went to his home unaided 
saying that he would be down in 
the morning. On Saturday morn- 
ing a message was received trom 
him stating that he would be un- 
able to come to the office that 
day and asking that anything re- 
quir.ng his attention be sent to 
him. rle was visited by a mem- 
ber of PRINTERS’ INK's staff who 
found him in bed, but not appre- 
hensive that his illness was any- 
thing more than a passing indis- 
position. At three o'clock on the 
afternon of the same day he died, 
* * + 

It was characteristic of the 
man, who for the past five years 
had filled the editorial chair of 
Printers’ INK, that he died in 
harness and occupied, up to with. 
in a few hours of his death, with 
the affairs of the paper entrusted 
to his charge. He was endowed 
with a capacity and real liking for 
hard work and early and late was 
to be found at his desk. He 
cared little for society or for 
social amusements and aside from 
a few chosen friends was little 
known to any except those with 
whom his business brought him 
in contact. The commercial in- 
stinct was strong in him, but 
tempered by a sterling honesty 
that was proof against temptation, 
The same high standard of edi- 
torial and advertising ethics that 
he earnestly advocated through 
the columns of PriNnTERS’ INK 
found expression in his own man- 
agement of that publication, _ 

There seems to be a _ belief 
among certain ill-informed people 
that the good will of all period- 
icals can be influenced by adver- 
tising patronage. Mr. Zngg, as 
editor of Printers’ INK, did not 
escape imputations of this charac- 
ter, but those who knew him best 
know best how groundless were 
such accusations. One case out 
of many will serve as an example 
ef his attitude towards tempta- 
tions of this nature. Some 
months ago a letter was received 
from a reader of the Little 
Schoolmaster stating that he de- 
sired for a special reason to have 
certain features of his business 
described in Printers’ INK and 
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asking how much a “write up” 
woula cost. Mr. Zingg turneu 
this letter over to one ot Print- 
ERS’ INK’s reporters saying: “Lhis 
man thinks ne has an interesting 
story. If he has, get it and teu 
him we will be glad to print it 
without charge. Jt it isn’t inter-. 
esting tell him we don't want it 
and that the reading pages of 
PRINTERS’ INK are not tor sale.” 
The story happened to be one of 
general interest and the man who 
desired a “write up” was given 
freely that for which he had ex- 
pressed a willingness to pay liber- 
ally. On the other hand it has 
sometimes happened that liberal 
users of advertis.ng space in 
PRINTERS’ INK have seemed to 
merit criticism and in such cases 
the fact that they were advertis- 
ers never deterred Mr. Zingg 
from speaking his mind freely 
concerning them. It is true that 
in acting thus he simply followed 
a policy that has been characteris- 
tic of Printers’ INK from its 
inception, but it was a policy with 
which he, himself, was in hearty 
accord, 

Impulsive, firm in his convic- 
tions, and even inclined to be 
overbearing when opposed, Mr. 
Zingg was nevertheless eminent- 
ly fair in his treatment of those 
whose opinions clashed with his 
own. The columns of Print- 
ERS’ INK were never closed 
against those with whom he 
differed. He liked best men 
who, like himself, voiced their 
opinions __ fearlessly. Intensely 
practical, he strove as editor of 
PRINTERS’ INK to make each 
number deserving of the title 
“The Little Schoolmaster in the 
Art of Advertising.” For theories 
or for the psychology of adver- 
tising he cared little. Once, when 
one who differed with him in this 
respect sent h'm an editorial squib 
reading: Be not scornful of 
theories; they are the eggs from 
which facts are hatched—he 
printed it but with the addition 
of the word—sometimes. 

Mr. Zingg seldom figured as a 
contributor to Printers’ INK 
himself, being occunied with the 
business affairs of the paper, but 
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when he did write he expressed 
himself in terse, clean-cut sen- 
tences, exhibiting a command of 
language that was _ remarkable 
considering that English was not 
his native tongue. He _ spoke 
French, German and English flu- 
ently—the latter, however, always 
with a slight foreign accent. 
Charles J. Zingg was born in 
Switzerland, in the town of 
Zurich, some 45 years ago. He 
was destined by his parents for 
a military career, a life for which 
his temperament and _ superb 
physique admirably suited him. 
He was graduated from a mili- 
tary training school and served 
for a while as an officer of ar- 
tillery. A visit to East Africa, 
however, in 1880, made on behalf 
of the Swiss Geographical So- 
ciety, for which he conducted an 
exploration of the Juba river in 
Somaliland, led to his receiving 
a tempting offer from a large 
Swiss firm of importers and he 
returned to Africa to establish 
and manage for them a branch 
office at Zanzibar, where for a 
time he also served as an associ- 
ate justice of the French Consular 
Court. Here he remained nine 
years until on the morning after 
the banquet given to Henry M. 
Stanley and Emin Pasha on 
their return from Equitoria in 
1889 Mr. Zingg suffered a sun- 
stroke. Returning to Switzer- 
land he spent a year in recuperat- 
ing and then went back to Zanzi- 
bar, but his health suffering in 
consequence and being advised by 
his physician that he must avoid 
a tropical climate for ten years at 
least, he again sailed for Switzer- 
land. Soon afterwards he em- 
barked for the United States, a 
country for which he had con- 
ceived a profound admiration, 
and after a brief stay in New 
York he visited New England, 
settling finally in Farmington, 
Maine, and eventually becoming 
a naturalized American citizen. 
Here he engaged in newspaper 
work, acting as Associated Press 
correspondent for northern Maine 
and as special writer for various 
periodicals. 
Curiously 


enough it was 
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PRINTERS’ INK, a copy of which 
he picked up one day in a store 
in Farmington, which first direct- 
ed his attention to the advertis- 
ing field, and not long after be- 
coming a student of the Little 
Schoolmaster he began to write 
ads for the merchants of his town, 
Later he advertised in the classi- 
fied columns of PRINTERS’ INK 
and secured business from all 
parts of the country. When in 
1895 Printers’ INK conducted an 
adwriting contest he was one of 
the most persevering contestants 
and although the prize was finally 
awarded to another, Mr, Zingg’s 
work was conceded to be of a 
high order of merit, so much so 
that when five years later the 
George P. Rowell Advertising 
Agency inserted in PRINTERS’ INK 
a “blind” ad for an advertisement 
writer and Mr. Zingg among 
others answered it he was invited 
to come to New York. In Janu- 
ary, 1900, he began work at 10 
Spruce street as “general utility” 
writer, preparing advertisements 
for the agency, Ripans Tabules 
and Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory. Eighteen months 
later, a physical breakdown 
caused the retirement of ‘the then 
managing editor of PRINTERS 
Ink and Mr. Zingg was promoted 
to fill the vacancy, taking charge 
of the paper on an hour's notice. 

His work as editor of Print- 
ERS’ INK is too well known to 
readers of the Little Schoolmaster 
to call for eulogy or comment. 
Of the man himself it may be 
truly said that he was honest and 
sincere, a faithful employee and a 
firm friend. 

Requiescat in pace. 

A surEAU for the preparation 
of railroad and resort advertising 
literature has been established at 
6310 Harvard avenue, Chicago, 
by John T. Bramhall, lately ad- 
vertising agent of the Michigan 
Central Railroad. 


Mr. R. R. MAMLoK has re- 
signed his position as advertising 
manager of Tales and is now as- 
soc‘ated with the advertising de- 
partment of Vogue. 
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THE Chicago Advertising As- 
sociation has opened permanent 
beadquarters and clubrooms at 
118 Monroe _ street. A stag 
smoker, with dedication  cere- 
monies, took place July 23. 


A NEw Scripps-McRae League 
paper, the Press, has appeared at 
Evansville, Ind. It is an after- 
noon daily edited by F. R. Peters, 
lately manager of the Scripps- 
McRae Press Association at In- 
dianapolis. 


er an 
THE YANKEE STORE IN 
LONDON. 


The London Daily Mail prints 
the following details concerning 
the new American department 
store that is to be opened there 
under H. G. Selfridge, late of 
Marshall Field & Co., and H. G. 
Selfridge & Co., Chicago: 

What the Grands Magasins du Louvre and 
the Bon Marche are to Paris, what the enor- 
mous many storied store of Marshall Field & 
Co. is to Chicago, what the splendid high-class 
stores, such as Arnold Constable’s, Stern 
Brothers’, Lord & Taylor’s and others are 
to New York, that and more it is intended that 
the new firm of Selfridge, Waring & Co., Ltd., 
shall be to London. It is the greatest and 
most ambitious effort in the way of the estab- 
lishment of a new retail business that has ever 
been made in England. To any one who 
knows anything at all of America, the name of 
Selfridge is synonymous with large scale trad- 
ing. To any one who knows anything of 
London, the name of Waring has the same 
significance. The Waring influence that will 
be exercised in the new enterprise is the same 
Waring influence that has been felt in the fur- 
niture business, and has already shown London 
what possibilities Oxford street has for high- 
class trading on the biggest scale. 

The Selfridge-Waring establishment will be 
situated in the western section of Oxford street, 
In a year the new building is expected to be 
complete. It will cover a plot of ground 250 
feet long by 200 deep. It will have seven 
stories above ground, and there will be three 
basement floors, giving altogether a floor space 
amounting to half a million square feet. 

Mr, Harry Gordon Selfridge is still a young 
man. After working as a boy in America in 
several capacities—he studied law for a time, 
was a bank clerk for a time, and gained various 
experiences of life—he went to Chicago and 
began in the Marshall Field business at the 
bottom, worked his way upwards through 
various stages in the wholesale department, 
and in ten years was given an interest in the 
concern and intrusted with the sole control of 
the store. 

For eighteen years he continued to direct it, 
and during his control its business multiplied 
sixfold. There is not one of the ~y goods 
“kings” of the United States who has not 


cherished the ambition to found in London a 
business on the plan of his own department 
store. The difficulty of finding a suitable site 
large enough for the purpose has hitherto pre- 
vented them. Mr. Selfridge is the first to sur- 
mount this difficulty. 
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THE Omaha Daily News has 
bought a site for a new building 
at Jackson and 17th streets, that 
city, and will erect a modern 
structure for its own exclusive 
use, 





BRAVE WOMAN WANTED. 


The following appeared recent- 
ly in the New York Globe under 
Female Help Wanted: 

WANTED—A brave young woman of attractive 
pereonarty, and physique to present a trained 
ion; salary to in $100 per week; former ex- 
poms ~ yO Inquire Bostock’s Arena, 
ces Coney Island, Saturday, 11 o'clock 
THE “TIMES” LEADS _ IN 

THE MORNING. 


The New York Times claims 
that it carries more financial ad- 
vertising than any other New 
York morning newspaper. Dur- 
ing the first six months of this 
year it carried 24,400 lines more 
than its nearest competitor. In 
June it distanced its nearest com- 
petitor by over 10,000 lines. These 
figures, compiled by the Times, 
cover the New York morning 
field for the first six months of 
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PATENT MEDICINE 
TROUBLES. 


A receiver’s sale, which was in- 
tended to rehabilitate the R. T. 
Booth Co., of Ithaca, N. Y., has 
been stopped by injunction, one 
of the stockholders asserting that 
the assets have been undervalued 
by the receiver. This concern 
makes “Hyomei,” an inhalant for 
catarrh, asthma, etc., widely ad- 
vertised in the past. The origi- 
nator, R. T. Booth, lost money, 
however, and the business later 
passed to E. G. Wyckoff, of 
Ithaca, and Clarence F. Wyckoff, 
an advertising agent. The case 
goes over now until September. 
The Wyckoffs have made _ the 
business self-supporting, and it is 
said the company may eventually 
get on a sound footing. 
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ENGLAND has a magazine that 
follows the line of System. It is 
called Promotion, and deals with 


both advertising and _ business 
methods. The publication office 
is in Cardiff, at 6-9 Plymouth 
street. 





Tue Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
Boston, has published a fall trade 
issue containing 374 pages, of 
which 223 are advertising, ex- 
ceeding in size any of the notable 
special issues it-has published in 
the past. 


Mr. J. PENDLETON DuGAN, 
formerly of the advertising staff 
of the Evening Bulletin and 
Philadelphia Jnquirer, has now 
jo ned the forces of the Percival 
K. Frowert Advertising Agency 
in the Stephen Girard Building, 
Philadelphia. 


Wallace’s| Farmer, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, receives payment 
in advance for all subscriptions, 
and stops them promptly at ex- 
piration. Its advertisers are 
consequently assured that the 
45,000 odd copies printed weekly 
represent a live list of readers. 





On July 13, the Janesville, Wis- 
consin, Gasctte printed a four- 
page advertisement of a local de- 
partment store, which was the 
largest single advertisement ever 
ordered in Janesville. Also, it 
was the first two-color advertise- 
ment to appear in any newspaper 
of that city. 





Everybody's Magazine is now 
so crowded on the top floor of 
the building at 31 East 17th street, 
Union Square, that the advertis- 
ing department and_ Robert 
Frothingham’s forces have been 
moved into new quarters on the 
fifth floor of the same building. 
Recent additions to the staff of 
the Ridgway Company are John 
H. Hawley, formerly of the 
Presbrey Agency, who has just 
resigned from the Woman's 
Home Companion, and Mr. Bres- 
nahan, formerly with the Boston 


Herald. 
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VoorHEES & ComPANY, of 116 
Nassau street, New York, are 
preparing and placing some strong 
copy in newspapers and maga- 
zines for banking institutions, 


Tue Advertisers’ Text Book is 
a new periodical sent out to ad- 
vertisers, publishers and _ others 
who buy printed matter, by the 
Advertisers’ Paper Mills (Taylor, 
Burt Company), Holyoke, Mass. 
It not only contains information 
about paper, but the issue each 
month will be made up of d ffer- 
ent classes of book and cover 
stock, with examples of good de- 
sign, engraving and printing, the 
object being to educate adver- 
tisers in paper wisdom. 


WHERE THE TREASURE 
LIES 


All present signs indicate that 
there will be a good increase in 
the contents of the national 
basket this year. Wheat, corn, 
cotton, tobacco, all prom‘se abun- 
dant yield. There is activity in 
all lines of industry. Wages are 
high and show a tendency to rise 
rather than fall. The sun of 
prosperity continues to shine 
with unlessened radiance. No 
longer ago than 1870 the total 
value of the farm products of the 
country for the year was a trifle 
less than $2,000,000,000. For this 
year, it will probably be not far 
from $7,000,000,000. The value of 
manufactured products in 1870 is 
given by the census return as 
$4,232.325.442. For the present 
year it will be about $15,000,000,- 
000. The cotton crop of 1870 was 
3,114,592 bales. The crop of this 
year is reported as promising a 
yield in excess of 11,000,000 bales. 
The corn cron of 1870 a little 
exceeded one billion bushels. The 
indicated crop for this year is 
2,700,000.000 bushels. The wheat 
crop of 1870 was _ 236.000,000 
bushels. The indicated crop for 
this year exceeds 700,000,000 
bushels. Since 1870 imports have 
been multiplied by three and ex- 
ports by four. The export of 
manufactures has increased from 
$68,000,000 to $600,000,000.—New 
York Sun. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes to 
Printers’ INK: “The I. A. A, 
(International Advertising Asso- 
ciation) is near Death's door. 
Rigor mortis has set in and Gis- 
solution is but a few weeks away.” 
This paragraph may convey the 
only information some _ readers 
have ever absorbed concerning the 
Association referred to—but that 
doesn’t matter. 





On July 18 McDonald De Witt, 
counsel for the Anti-Vice Society, 
and Walter S. Mayer, chief of the 
Postoffice Inspection Department, 
secured from United States Commis- 
sioner Shields warrants for the arrest 
of T. H. Hamilton, editor-in-chief of 
the New York.Herald; T. W. Schaefer, 
general manager; John T Burke, night 
city editor; George R. Miner, Sunday 
editor, and Manly M. Gillam, advertis- 
ing counsel. The charge is sending 
lewd and lascivious matter through 
the mails, and the arrests are part of 
the campaign to clean up the Hera/a’s 
“red light” column. 


THE PROOF OF MERIT. 


For several years the United 
Cigar Stores have given custom- 
ers certificates with purchases, 
redeeming these in premiums of 
merchandise. The latter include 
hundreds of articles for men, 
women, children and the house- 
hold, from a pack of playing- 
cards to a sewing machine. Ex- 
clusive premium stores for taking 
care of this profit-sharing work 
have been established throughout 
the country. At the outset this 
company’s premium lists were 
made up ch.efly of merchandise 
that bore no name. That led to 
difficulties, for the person who 
read “gold-filled collar-button, 15 
certificates,’ often doubted the 
value of the article. Lately the 
company has found a way to 
assure the value of its premiums, 
for wherever possible the articles 
selected are those made known 
through general advertising, as 
Elgin and Waltham’ watches, 
Prophylactic brushes, etc., and the 
trademarks or makers’ names are 
an instant assurance of quality, 
removing all source of doubt. 
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GOVERNMENT ADVER.- 
TISING. 


It is announced that the Agri- 
cultural Department is to adver- 
tise in 200 daily newspapers 
throughout the United States, 
calling on railroads, packers and 
canners for statistics as to their 
output, sales and exports. Secre- 
tary Wilson wants this informa- 
tion in order to determine by 
Oct. 1 what establishments must 
be inspected and what exempted, 
in accordance with the new meat 
inspection law. 





A NOVEL CONTEST. 


Some months ago the Adver- 
tising World, London, offered 
cash prizes for the “best adver- 
tising schemes” that might be sub- 
mitted to its editor, the object 
being to help advertising men to 
reveal ability that they might not 
be able to employ in their segular 
work, Any advertising man who 
thought he was bigger than his 
job had here an outlet for energy. 
The prizes in this contest have 
just been awarded. Competitors 
submitted plans for advertising 
some specific class of goods, and 
not only outlined methods, but 
divided the requisite appropria- 
tion over a stated period, prepar- 
ed sample ads, window cards, 
etc., told how the retail trade was 
to be covered, and gave a perfect 
scheme, all details complete. 
Thomas J. Barratt and John 
Morgan Richards acted as judges, 
and the complete plans of the 
winners below will be found in 
the Advertising World for July: 

1st prize, £10, Walter E. Allcock, 57 Tenny- 
son Avenue, Scarborough, for his scheme for 
advertising Traveling Trunks. — 

2d prize, £6, Joseph H. Keighley, 19 Kep- 
poch Street, Cardiff, for his scheme for adver- 
tising Toothbrushes. 

3d prize, £4, R. S. Waters, 37 Upland Road, 
East Dulwich, London, S. E., for his scheme’ 
for advertising Tea. 

Consolation prizes of one guinea each: 

Hugh P. Owen, 24 Mordaunt Street, Brix~- 
ton, S. W., Coffee scheme. ; 

Harry Lister, 147 Bishop Street, Moss Sidey 
Manchester, Woollen Clothing Specialties. 

Arthur Younghusband, 19 Gilsland Street, 
South Sunderland, Flour advertising. 

H. Stanley, 4 Pearl Villas, Chiswell Road, 
Birmingham, advertising Collars. 

F. W. Revnolds, Southcott, Langtree, Tor- 
rington, N. Devon, advertising Coal. 
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CUMULATIVE CAMPAIGNS 
ARE RARE. 


In any stable business the cum- 
ulative returns of advertising are 
unquestionably greater than im- 
mediate returns. In a_ business 
that is advertised as a firm in- 
stead of by specific articles of 
merchandise—in advertising like 
Tiffany's, for instance—the cumu- 
lative effect that comes from 
years of advertising makes the 
immediate return. from any one 
advertisement or even any year’s 
advertising, comparatively insigni. 
ficant. 

Very few advertisers operate 
with cumulative returns in view, 
however. Sometimes a firm is 
content to spend money this year 
with the object of getting returns 
five years hence, as is being done 
by the Curtis Publishing Co,, of 
Philadelphia. But these instances 
are rare. Only a few business 
house§ can afford to invest money 
in this way, and those who might 
are often hampered. The house 
that can afford it is necessarily 
large. that means stockholders 
instead of partners. Stockholders 
are represented by directors. The 
latter meet so many times a year 
and make a surface inspection ot 
each department in the business. 
Among those who come before 
them with a schedule of results 
for the past year is the advertis- 
ing manager, and upon the show- 
ing he makes must depend the 
size of his appropriation for the 
year to come. He may know, in 
bis soul, that cumulative results 
of the advertising that was done 
five years before played a bigger 
part in the past year’s business 
than the campaign he has just 
closed and reported on. But to 
appear before the average board 
of directors and say so is so near. 
ly like asking for money with 
which to buy blue sky that few 
advertising men care to under- 
take it. So, when the new ap- 
propriation is in hand, it must be 
spent in ways that will show the 
greatest number of immediate in- 
quiries and sales, 

There is a marked difference 


between advertising that builds 
up a firms reputation and that 
which makes sales. the former 
must sacrifice space that would 
be given to setting forth specitic 
articles, anu lay emphasis on the 
standing of the firm, its methods, 
and so forth. The highest type 
of advertising to bring immediate 
results, on the other hand, is that 
which puts perhaps only a single 
article before the reader, and 
bends every effort to drawing an 
immediate order or sale. Nine- 
tentus of all advertising, newspa- 
per or magazine, general or retail, 
is of the latter class. 

It is a question whether the 
nature of a business will always 
permit advertising tor purely 
cumulative _ results. ‘lhe few 
business houses taat are distin- 
guished for the cumulative char- 
acter of their publicity have usu- 
ally nothing immediate to offer, 
or are forced to take general 
lines because their stocks are too 
large to be exploited by definite 
articles. Every campaign directed 
toward immediate returns. though, 
ought to embody cumulative ar- 
guments as well. Such arguments 
are found in department store 
advertising, where “leaders” on 
the store’s policy, methods and 
reputation are introduced among 
the bargains for to-morrow. They 
are also found in the magazine 
and newspaper announcements of 
many advertisers operating na- 
tionally. Even the advertising 
that seeks to make nothing but 
immediate sales may have very 
detinite cumulative value, provided 
the merchandise is of high char- 
acter. But the latter is only a 
by-product of the advertising, and 
a haphazard by-product at that. 
The immense commercial pres- 
tige to be won by advertising that 
exploits the house first, and mer- 
chandise second, and persists year 
after year, and is so written and 
displayed and placed as to be 
read connectedly by the public, 
makes cumulative results of the 
first importance. When goods 
and policy and capital permit, im- 
mediate returns can be treated as 
the by-product. 
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A BREAK IN THE SILENT 
BROTHERHOOD. 


Five years ago it would have 
been considered rank heresy to 
suggest that any Brooklyn paper 
had or ever had had, or ever 
would have, a greater circulation 
than the Brooklyn Eagle. ‘Lhe 
Eagle was, and is, one ot Brook- 
lyn’s cherished institutions, but so 
far as circulation is concerned it 
seems probable that some time 
w.thin the past three or four 
years the Standard Union of 
Brooklyn has caught up with and 
outstripped its older rival, For 
some time past the Standard 
Union has printed on its editorial 
page a statement to the effect that 
“the regular daily sale of the 
Standard Union in Brooklyn is 
over 10,000 (ten thousand) copies 
more than that of any _ other 
Brooklyn paper.” In Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory 
for 1906 the average daily circu- 
lation of the Standard Union for 
a year ending with February, 
1906, is stated to have been 43,135 
copies, this statement being based 
on a detailed report furnished by 
the publisher of the paper in 
question. Moreover, the publisher 
of the Standard Union has ap- 
pled for and obtained the Guar- 
antee Star, which, as every user 
of the Directory knows, means 
that the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory 
guarantee the absolute correct- 
ness of the rating given and will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. So far no 
one has questioned the accuracy 
of the rating accorded the Stand- 
ard Union, nor have the other 
Brooklyn dailies challenged its 
statement to the effect that it sells 
daily 10,000 copies more than any 
other Brooklyn paper. 

There are four daily papers 
published in Brooklyn, not count- 
ing the Brooklyner Freie Presse, 
a German paper. Up to ten years 
ago no Brooklyn paper had ever 
made to the editor of the Direc- 
tory any statement whatever con- 
cerning its circulation, but in 1896 
the Eagle emerged from the 
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Silent Brotherhood long enough 
to assert that its smallest issue 
for the preceding year had been 
in excess of 29,000 copies daily. 
‘Lhis was the nearest approach to 
a definite statement ever made by 
any Brooklyn paper until the 
Standard Union joined the ranks 
of the fearless few who believe in 
the “open door” policy and came 
out with a clean-cut statement 
show-.ng exactly how many copies 
it had printed each day for a full 
year. The Eagle, the Times and 
the Citizen still maintain a digni- 
fied silence regarding their re- 
spective circulations, probably be- 
cause (as PRINTERS’ INK suggest- 
ed some months ago) “not one ot 
them prints as many copies as its 
publisher thinks the advertising 
public thinks it prints.” The 
Eagle is accorded the Gold Marks 
(©) by the Directory, which 
mean that while the number of 
copies printed is not known, ad- 
vertisers value it because of the class 
and quality of its circulation. 

The Eagle sells for three cents, 
the Standard Union for one cent 
a copy. This accounts perhaps 
for the fact that the latter is 
now in a position to claim the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn 
without fear of successful contra. 
diction, During the past five 
years an immense number of 
homeseekers have flocked to 
Brooklyn, people of moderate 
means for the most part, who 
would be more likely to buy a 
penny paper than one costing 
three cents a copy. 

To a reporter of PRINTERS’ 
INK the business manager of the 
Standard Union, Mr, Herbert L. 
Bridgman, said: “The Standard 
Union’s rapid increase in circu- 
lation began about four years ago. 
We have used no premium 
schemes of any kind nor have we 
even employed canvassers, but we 
have spent a great deal of money 
on improving the plant and the 
paper itself and in augmenting 
our editorial force. Several new 
departments have been added to 
the paper and we cover the local 
field fully. The Brooklynite re- 
lies on the New York papers for 
his morning news, for there is no 
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morning paper. published in 
Brooklyn, but in the evening he 
buys a Brooklyn paper because 
the periodicals published across 
the Bridge cannot devote more 
than a limited amount of space 
to Brooklyn happenings. The 
Standard Union gives its readers 
twelve pages for one cent which 
compares favorably with what the 
New York evening papers furnish 
for the same amount.” The low 
price of the paper and the thor- 
oughness with which it covers the 
Brooklyn field account, Mr. 
Bridgman thinks, for the fact that 
the Standard Union has achieved 
a circulation greater than that 
ever before enjoyed by any 
Brooklyn paper. He added that 
an advance in advertising rates 
in the fall is contemplated. 
While the reporter was chatting 
with Mr. Bridgman, Mr. William 
Berri, the publisher of the paper 
dropped in and, on being informed 
of the object of the reporter’s 
visit, sent for the press room and 
distribution —_ records. These 
showed that for the past four or 
five months the Standard Union 
has been printing in excess of 
50,000 copies daily. ‘Last year,’ 
said Mr. Berri, “we printed on an 
average 43,135 copies daily and 


these are the figures given in 
Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory for 1906. We _ have 


continued to gain steadily in cir- 
culation, however, and have now 
passed the 50,000 mark. 

In anticipation of the growing 
needs of the paper a new press 1S 
now being installed. At present 
the Standard Union has two Hoe 
presses, each capable of turning 
out 25,000 sixteen page papers 
per hour. The new press will be 
of like capacity. In the compos- 
ing room on the top floor of the 
five story building occupied by 
the Standard Union arrangements 
are being made to provide room 
for ten new type-setting machines 
in addition to the ten now in use. 
The present plant of the Standard 
Union is in marked contrast to 
the equipment that sufficed for 
that paper’s needs in the days 
some five or six years ago when 
it occupied a modest office under 
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the wing of the Eagle and hadn’t 
a word to say regarding its cir- 
culation, Now in a building ot 
its Own across the street from the 
Eagle Building it repeats day 
after day that it has a regular 
sale ot Over 10,000 copies more 
than any other Brooklyn paper, 
and it is the other papers now 
that haven't a word to say. 
Questioned as to why he de 
cided to quit the Silent Brother- 
hood of srooklyn and make a 
definite statement regarding the 
Standard Union's circulation Mr. 
Berri said; “Well, we've got a 
circulation worth talking about 
now and we want advertisers to 
know it. It seemed to me that 
the best way to convince adver- 
tisers of the truth of our claims 
was to furnish the editor of 
Rowell’s| American Newspaper 
Directory with such a full state- 
ment as he requires, giving the 
number of copies printed each day 
for a full year. To add em- 
phasis to our statement we ap- 
plied for and secured the Guar- 
antee Star, in other words we 
deposited with the publishers of 
the Directory one hundred dol- 
lars to be paid to the first person 
who should successfully contro- 
vert the accuracy of our state- 
ment regarding the Standard 
Union's circulation. Only the 
other day I heard the assertion 
made that anyone who would put 
up a hundred dollars could secure 
the Guarantee Star. I suppose 
that is true, but wouldn’t a pub- 
lisher be a fool to put up a hun- 
dred dollars for the sake of hav- 
ing some rival publisher or dis- 
gruntled employee prove him to 
be a liar. The damage that would 
result to any publication that ap- 
plied for and obtained the Guar- 
antee Star under false pretenses 
is incalculable. It is safe to say 
that no publisher would dare 
venture to use this symbol of 
guaranteed circulation unless he 
was absolutely sure that no in- 
vestigation, however rigorous, 
could disprove the accuracy of his 
circulation statement.” 
——— (0 
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SOME WHISKEY COPY. 


For several months now a line 
of advertising for Cuckoo Whis- 
key, made by the Rex Distilling 
Company, Boston, has been run- 
ning in the newspapers of that 
city. It does not seem to be any 
great shakes either as art or 
argument. Poster effects are se- 
cured by the use of moderately 
large spaces, and two or three 
times a week the ads appear, each 
new in design, sometimes of a 
different form in space, and usu- 
ally hinged on some current news 
event or condition in the weather. 
From the standpoint of the adver- 
tising expert this publicity is 
probably ordinary stuff. And to 
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club use. <A popular price liquor 
allows a wider advertising mar- 
gin, but more must be spent to 
sell it over bars, by the glass. 
This advertising for Cuckoo Rye 
(which is a popular price brand) 
is placed by the Boston office of 
the Van Cleve agency, and the 
copy and designs are the work of 
Hermon W. Stevens, the agency’s 
manager in that city. 


—__+o+—__—_. 


A MAMMOTH THERMOMETER. 


Recognizing the good advertising 
principle that lies behind the store 
thermometer, Jaynes & Co., the Boston 
retail druggists, have had built a gi- 
gantic instrument which is visible to 
thousands of pedestrians on their way 
to suburban trains. Suspended from 
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be entirely truthful, the only point 
that can be made in its favor is 
that it sells the whiskey. 
Whiskey men say that argu- 
ments do not sell liquor. All 
that advert'sing can do is im- 
press the brand upon whiskey 
drinkers, and the stuff itself does 
the arguing. Men try it, and if 
satisfactory, stick to the brand 
they have learned of through 
newspapers, billboards, etc. High- 
grade liquor carries a smaller 
margin of profit than the “poor 
man’s. whiskey,” but sales are 
likely to be larger and more 
steady because purchasers buy by 


-the bottle or dozen for home and 


the rodf, it reaches down to the sec- 
ond story of the building occupied by 
this firm, and being at right angles 
thereto can be read by anyone without 
haiting. This mammoth weather regis- 
ter was made by Taylor Brothers, 
Rochester, N. Y., and according to 
Profitable Advertising was the most 
difficult proposition this concern ever 
undertook, its great size placing many 
obstacles in the way. From top to 
bottom it measures 20 feet, with the 
tube 16 feet high and 1% inches in dia- 
meter. To construct so large a tube 
was an extremely delicate matter, and 
before success was finally achieved ten 
tubes were broken. Taylor Brothers 
say that there is, so far as they know, 
only one thermometer in the world that 
can lay any claim to being in the same 
class with Jaynes’, and that one is on 
the World Building in New York. Its 
dimensions, however, are but half those 
of the Boston giant, 
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OBSTACLES, 
Not long ago a leading general 
egency got the advertising ac- 
count ot a large manutacturing 


concern, The latter had long 
spent money for advertising, but 
managed on indifferent lines. 


‘lhe agency secured the business 
on its representations of better 
service, and by pointing out how 
weak had been all advertising 
done to date. 

The commodity was one used 
in the household—a cleaner, let 
us say. It contained a cer- 
tain ingredient which we will as- 
sume was borax, though it wasn’t, 
and upon this ingredient de- 
pended labor-saving ‘qualities that 
made it a good article for house- 
keepers. For many years manu- 
factureres in the same line had 
tried to incorporate this ingredi- 
ent in their cleaners, but without 
success. Its volatile nature 
caused it to evaporate. The con- 
cern that advertised had found a 
way to fix it, and it did the work, 
This cleaner was so superior to 
anything else in the market that 
the agency saw a speedy increase 
of sales through a properly con- 
ducted advertising campaign, But 
all the plans laid beforehand cen- 
tered around the explo:tation of 
this borax quality. 

What was the surprise of the 
agent, when the account had been 
secured and copy was_ being 
planned, to be referred to the 
manufacturer’s attorneys for in- 
structions as to how the subject 
of borax must be treated. 

“There is only one simple de- 
tail to remember,” said the at- 
torneys. “You must never, un- 
der any circumstances, admit or 
suggest in advertising that this 
cleaner has any especial virtues 
because of the borax in it. Play 
up borax as much as you like, 
but let the public find out whether 
it is a good ingredient.” 

“Why, that’s the only individ- 
ual argument there is to be made 
for the stuff,” protested the agent. 

“Tf know it,’’ admitted the at- 
torney. “You will be hampered. 
But the facts are these: Dozens 
of imitations which claim to con- 
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tain borax have come on _ the 
market. None of them have any 
borax, as a matter ot tact, but 
their claims are as good witn the 
public as the reat thing. Our 
clients are fighting in tue courts 
for the exclusive right to the use 
of the word ‘borax in connection 
with a cleaner, but = as_ this 
word cannot be registered, our 
claim is based on the use of an 
arbitrary spelling—borox.’ If we 
make a claim in advertising that 
the properties of this cleaner are 
due to borax, then we have no 
property rights in a simple borax 
cleaner. But if we demonstrate 
that the exclusive use of the word 
borox is very valuable to us, then 
we can secure protection through 
suits now on and shut out com- 
petit.on. If the other side can 
bring into court advertising show- 
ing “that we claim virtue for a 
borax cleaner—well, we're dished, 
See?” 

With this limitation on his en- 
ergy, the agent eventually saw 
fit to let the cleaner account go 
who 
would be content to spend the 
manufacturer's money without 
build.ng trade through impressive, 
exclusive advertising argument. 

Probably this case is duplicated 
in a good many other commodi- 
ties advertised to-day. Competi- 
tion, imitation, substitution, pat- 
ent and trademark rghts and a 
thousand and one other elements, 
often set on the manufacturer and 
the advertising agent restrictions 
which prevent the best result be- 
ing attained through publicity. 
None of these troubles appear on 
the surface of the campaign. Only 
the agent and the manufacturer 
know them. But much of the 
weak, equivocal, inadequate ad- 
vertising copy which the critic 
censures for not telling the whole 
story, and makes great capital of 
by telling how he would do it, 
is really kept down by limitations 
of such hidden obstacles. Such 
instances simply emphasize that 
painfully true axiom that all ad- 
vertising is grounded in, governed 
and restricted by business con- 
ditions underlying the commodity 
itself, 
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NEW WAY TO DIS- 
TRIBUTE ADVERTISING. 
When the New York Tele- 

phone Company reduced its pay 
station rates some t:me ago a 
curious problem in the distribu- 
tion of advertising matter came 
up for immediate solution. Fully 
4,000,000 people were interested 
in these new rates. The task of 
reaching them was gigantic. A 
formal announcement was made 
in daily papers, of course, but 
each person interested had to be 
provided with the reduced sched- 
ule in a permanent form. ‘The 
daily papers are quickly thrown 
aside. Something in the shape of 
a folder seemed to meet the need 
—something to be preserved. 
But how to distribute it? Aside 
from the difficulty of obtaining 
names and addresses, postage on 
such folders would alone mount 
up into tens of thousands of 
dollars. 

Finally a way was found, how- 
ever, and laid before the com- 
pany by the Cheltenham Press, 
of New York. A tiny four-page 
folder, with the new rates shown 
cn a map of zones, was prepared, 
the size for economy and _ con- 
venience being restricted to two 
and a half by four and a half 
inches. Rate schedules were 
printed on the inner pages, long 
distance rates on the fourth page, 
and the first page was reserved 
for an advertisement of the busi- 
ness houses that were enlisted in 
the work of distribution. With 
copies of this folder a canvass 
was made among the large retail 
and wholesale houses, 

“We will print your own adver- 
tisement on as many of these 
folders as you can send out over 
your counter, in your bundles and 
correspondence, through your 
drivers,” said the telephone com- 
pany. “How many do you want?” 

The United Cigar Stores took 
400,000. James T. Pyle & Sons 
took a half million. Frederick 
Loeser & Co., in Brooklyn, took 
500,000. The whole list of firms 
that willingly aided in this work, 
without charge, comprised: 

Acker, Merri!l & Condit; Lord & Tavlor, 


“ Singer Mfg. Co., Siegel, Cooper Co.; James 
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T. Pyle & Sons (Pearline), W. A, Taylor 
(Martini Vermouth), United Cigar Stores, Yale 
& ‘Towne, Wallach Bros., Nestle’s Food, Saks 
& Co., Park & Tiltord, Geo. A. Kessler, 
Browning, King & Co.; Star Shirt Co., An- 
gostura Bitters, Macy’s, Regal Shoe Co., 
Altord (umbrellas), I’. M. Prindie (cold cream), 
John Wanamaker, Moxie, L. E. Waterman 
Co., Great Bear Spring Co., Cailler’s UChoco- 
late, James R. Keiser, Frederick Loeser & 
Co., Abraham & Straus, Riker’s Drug Stores, 
American ‘lobacco Co., Smith, Gray & Co. 

Alford, the umbrella dealer in 
the Astor House, put four men 
cn the downtown sidewalks with 
umbrellas, handing out the fold- 
ers, Big department stores mailed 
them with bills, put them in 
bundles and handed them out with 
change. Wholesailers mailed 
them, and chains of retail stores 
like those of the Regal Shoe Co., 
United Cigar Stores Co., etc, 
found that thousands of copies 
were carried away from piles on 
counters. 

Diversity of distribution was 
sought. ‘Yo secure this the tele- 
phone company made it a rule to 
furnish the folders only to one 
establishment in a given mercan- 
tile line in each section of the 
city. The Siegel, Cooper Co. had 
lower Sixth avenue, Macy's up- 
per Sixth avenue, Wanamaker’s 
the downtown shopping district. 
Some of the stores, particularly 
those in the dry goods trade, made 
requisition for comparatively few 
of the folders, stating that it is a 
rule with them to distribute such 
matter thoroughly, and that only 
as many as could be handled 
would be accepted. One Sixth 
avenue department store, it is 
said, considers the waste of even 
a single bit of printed matter 
sufficient cause for discharging 
a bundle wrapper or inspector. 

None of these firms seemed to 
consider that the telephone com- 
pany had been put under obliga- 
tion. Instead, this furnishing 
gratis of matter bearing their 
own advertisement, with timely, 
desirable information for the pub- 
lic, was regarded as a means of 
serving customers. In a few 
cases firms suggested that they 
would even be willing to pay 
something for folders of this 
character, and if the plan were 
adopted elsewhere, with plenty of 
time in advance to canvass busi-+ 
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ness houses, a rate of ten or fif- 
teen cents per thousand for fold- 
ers might not be considered un- 
just, and would help pay the cost 
of printing. The New York Tele- 
phone Company had no wide 
margin of time for preparation. 
Its edition of 4,000,000 folders 
was printed hurriedly and sent 
out hot from the presses. News- 
paper announcements, as well as 
articles on rate reduction, gave 
the literature wide news interest, 
and the merchants and_ business 
houses enlisted put the whole edi- 
tion into the public’s hands in a 
period measured by days. The 
effect has been seen since in the 
instant adjustment of the new 
rates and absence of misunder- 
standing on the part of the public. 


Sn 
CATCH PHRASE FOR WINDOW 
CARDS. 


Fashionable but not too fancy. 

This price is a libel on the value. 

Satisfaction goes where these go. 

Good to look at and better to wear. 

The quality is as substantial as the 
saving. 

Now is the time—here is the place— 
this is the price. 

As fashionable as they are season- 
able—as serviceable as they are reason. 
able.—Merchants’ Record and Show 
Window, 


A man who was fitting up a new 
restaurant on Eighth Avenue in June 
placed a sign in the window which 
caused some amusement to passersby, 
but might have occasioned them con- 
siderable discomfort from the pangs of 
hunger if they had followed the ad- 
vice it gave. The sign read: 

“Wait to eat until this place opens 
on July 2.”—New York Evening Post. 











Advertisements. 


All advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion, $10.40 a 
line per year. Five per cent discount may be 
deducted if paid for in advance of publi- 
cation and ten per cent on yearly contract 
paid wholly in advance of jirst publication. 
Display type and cuts may be used without 
extra charge. but if a specified position is 
asked for an adr yer and granted, 
double price will be dema 
WANTS. 
fe HE acer | ofa eos panes is wanted “hs a 
York man n get advertisin 
pm... y AOVERTISING.” care of Printers’ In 
New York. 
THe circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper jn America by more than 
110.000 copies per day. 


qa manager, experienced, to direct force 
K 





of travelling men. Good oppo portunity for 
result producer. Salary according to ability. 
HAPGOO ODS, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 


GOOD, re!iable man tor epresent in this cit 
a Western Clipping Bureau; one with experi- 
r advertising business 
. C.,” care Printers’ Ink, 


A 


ence in this or rq 
wreferred. Address * 
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V J ANTED—Position as adwriter, designer or 

assistant manager; Powell graduute; refer- 
ences as to ability and original wil ing, to 
Start reasonably. Address “A. W.,” care of 


ONCERNING TY FE—A Cyclopedia of Every- 
day Information for the ia Printer Adver- 
tising Man, get “typewise’’: 64 » ec. postpaid, 
ag’ts wanted. 4.8. CARNELLS 1o0 Nassau St.. N.Y. 


W 7 ANTED, by afternoon peper in city of 50,000, 

an ambitious circulation manager who 
has ideas of his own. No*drones need apply, nor 
any one else who can’t refer to results pro- 
duced. Address “OHIO,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





f SEES in experienced and practical man 
mane e a job and newspaper plant. 

nebo a ‘diy an weekly paper; doing an annual 
business of over $25,000. Desire ‘party able to buy 
an interest and take full charge of the business. 
For particulars address *L 23,” care Printers’ Ink 


abel ADVERTISER and mail-order dealer 

shouta read THE \VESTERN MONTHLY. an ad- 
vertiser’s monvanaties Largest circulation of any 
ag journal in America. Sample copy 
free WESTERN MONTHLY, 815 Granu 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


NAWSE Ar en REPORTERS--Bright young 
men who know eh: hews is and how to 
wrire it, send for boo No. 7 about positions 
FERNALD’S NEW SPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 


ITY EDITOR—An afternoon daily in a small 
Southern city desires a capable city editor. 
Southern man preferred. Must be experienced 
mun, able to furnish references. Good salary and 
per’ ce | for man of energy, sobriety 
and abilit; e for promotion. Address 
HERALD SUBLISHING CO., Albany, Ga. 


\ 7 ANTED—Man to write copy for an adver- 
tising agency. Must be versatile and able 
to write advertisements on any legitimate prop- 
osition. Good salary to right man. with assist- 
ance from other writers, —- eases. etc., 
whom he would be expected to direct. Man 
with previous experience ‘with ‘advertieing 
agency preferred. Cc 
tial. Address “H. L.,” care Printers’ Ink. 











ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to quai- 

ity for reaay positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from ieading concerns every- 
where. ne graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$>.000, he best 


cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 


mana exceeds suppiy 
GEORGE H. I OWE LL Advertising and Ruat- 


ness Expert. 143 Metropolitan Annex, New York, 


I want a position 


as advertising manager for a manu- 
facturer selling to retail trade, either 
direct or through agents. I don’t know 
all about advertising, but I write good 
copy. I have ideas, and I study others’ 
successes and am adaptive. 


Ten years’ practical training on coun- 
try and big city dailies—in various 
capacities—enables me to give satis- 
fying service to present employer. 


$2,500 to start. 


Your questions answered—references 
given—interview arrang 


“F, F.,” care of P. I., New York City. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability wno seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified co!- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
aavertisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. fu ch advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six wordsto the line. {’RINT- 
rR®’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any otuer publication 1n the United States 

















ee ry with mail-order exrerience; 

must be good correspondent. Young man 

with some knowledge of paint and varnish bus- 

iness preferred. Give experience in detail and 

state salary expected. A very good opporrunity 

for right man. Write 9506 Hough Ave., Cleve- 
an hio. 


ALESMEN WANTED and Business Opnortu- 
nities in every corner of the United States. 
Read the quaintly iliustrated Classified rages in 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE—America’s Great Clas- 
sified Medium-—three million readers. 

Have You Something to Sell? Send for ‘How 
to Advertise in a Small Way Successfully” and 
other free booklets THE RIDGWAY-1THAYER 
COMPANY, 31 FE 17th St., New York. 


DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 25% com. 
« 3 samples, 10¢. J.C. KENYON. Owego.N. Y. 


hey to Weights with your advertise- 
$15 per 1. Catalog adv. novelties 
free. ST. LOUIS S°BUTTON CO.. 8t. Louis, Mo. 


V 7RITE forsample an and price new combination 

Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps vour ad 
before the housewife and business man, THE 
WHITEHHAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N, J. 
Branches in all large cities 


———_ —_+)+. 
ADDRESSING MACHINES AND FAC- 
SIMILE TYPEWRITERS. 


UTO-ADDRESSER—An office machine that 
saves 90 per cent. Besides selling the 
“AUTO-ADDRESSER,” we make an IMITATION 
TYPEWRITTEN LeTTER and fill in the address 
80 that it cannot be distinguished from the real 
po 4 do wrapping, folding, sealing, mailing, etc. 
SK us 
AUTO-ADDRESSER. 3 310 Broadway, N.Y. 


PATENTS. 
pe PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for eevestiors mailed on recei 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACE ° 
Washington. 1. CO, Extab. 1869 


S SHEPHERD & PARKER, 

KR Solicitors of Patents and Trade Marks, 
408 Dietz Bidg., Washineton, D.C 
Highest references from prominent manufactur 
ers. Hand book for inventors sent upon request. 


—_——_~+or— 
PUBLISHING ae ESS OPPORTUNI- 























NEWSPAPER BARGAIN—Entire plant or 

half interest, with control of business, in an 
up to-date daily and weekly county seat paper, 
including bookbindery, job dent. and a brick 
building; gord paying business, Addre ag 
eare of Printers’ Ink. 


NY ON* desiring to enter 
4 The Publishing Business 
Shou! d write for ys Sony ot 
“How to Get Into 
Specialized Publishing Business” 
Vv 


EMERSON P_ HARRIS, 
mo in Publishing P: err. 
slaiecabsh Gh New York 


PHOTO- ENGR: AVING. 


JHOTO-ENGHAVERS, Designers. price list and 
samples sent on reuees: SrANDARD EN- 
GRAVING, CO., New Yo 


pendix 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 
FURNISH names only or clippings of dalle 
advs. of firms advertising in Canadian 
pers. Any line of trade. State requirements 
and | will ange yee 
RITTENHOUSE, 
70 mt St., Toronto, Canada. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDKESS!ING MACHINES—No type used in 
“ the Wallace stenei) anaressing machine, A 
‘ard index system of adaressing used by the 
largest publishers throuchouttne country. Send 
for circulars We do aadressing at low rates, 
WALLACE & CO.. 29 Murray St., New York, 
ad Pontiac Blig., 358 Dearborn st.. Chicago. Ill. 
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SUPPLIES. 


N OTE HEADINGS of Bond Paper, 54x84 
ri inches, with envelopes (laid p). 100 for 64c.; 
250 for $1. 10; 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for $2.50; 2.000 for 
$4.50: 5,000 for $11. 00. Send for sampies MERIT 
PRESS. Betalehem, Pa. 


D. WILSON PRINTING INK ee Limited, 
e of 17Spruce St., New York, sell more mag: 
peo cut inks than any other ink house in the 


Special prices to cash buyers. 


ERNARD’S Cold Water Paste now used ex- 
clusively by publishers. clipping bureaus, 
billposters, cigar makers. trunk factories and ‘all 
ste users who have tried it. Sample free. BER- 
ARD'S PASTE. DEPT., Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 


+ 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


D. - is AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 


I W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY. Laclede Building, St. t.ouis, Mo. 


M“\HE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Write for Different Kind Advertising Service. 
925 Chestnut Street, , Philaaelpbi a. 


LBERT FRANK & CO., %6 Broad Street. N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof ail kinds placed in every part of the world. 
f ARNHART AND S\\ASEY, Oakland, Cal.— 
Largest ageony west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save aavertisers by aavising judiciousiy 
newspapers, billvoards, walls. cars, distributing. 
————_—~>+ 


MAILING MACHINES. 


HF DICK MATCHLESS MAILER, nee and 
quickest. Price $12. F. J. VA WNTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St.. Buffalo. N Y. 








CARDS, 


OST CARDS of all very description are made by 

us. We poeta to al = of the world. Par- 

ticulars on re 8. SOUVENIR POST 
CARD CO., 1140 a N. Y. 


TIN BOXES. 


[* you have an attractive. handy package you 
will sell more goods and get batter prices for 
them. Decorated tin boxes have a rich appear- 
ance, don’t break, are handy, and prererve the 
contents, You can buy in one-half cross lots and 
at very low prices, toc. We are the folks who 
make the tin boxes for Cascarets. Huvlers. Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charles flesb Food. New Skin, 
ana, in fact. for most of the “big guns.” Rut we 
pay "just as much attention to tne “little fellows.” 
Better send for our = illustrated catalog. It 
contains ote of valuable information, and is 
free. AMIRICAN STOPPER COMPANY. 13 
Verona pig Brookiyn. N. Y._ The largest 
maker of TIN BOXES outside the Trust, 
— +o 
FOR SALE, 


83 300 S3 CASH buys up: buys up-State weekly news” 
9° p2r plant; growing novelty busi® 
ness; ho com petition. “RETIRIN' .” care of P. I 


DVERTISING Wagon and nine cost $500; 

used but little; fine for medicine business. 

For sale at a bargain. CHAS. BERNARD, 
Tribune Blidg., Chicago. 


Por SALE—Complete newspaner and job plant 

in excellent condition, publishing daily 1.600 
circulation, weekly 2,500, in growing city of 12,000 
population: doing pe wed $2.500 and $3,000 of 
business per month and steadily increasing; in 
splendid field to improve. For particulars, price 
and terms, write C. A. McCUY, Lake Charles, La. 


JESTFRN NEW YORK WEEKLY—Fetab- 
lished fifteen years; city of 25,000; manu- 
— and railroad centre; particularly 
inviting field for Sunday newsxp rer; no serious 





competition within a radius of fifty miles; $2.500 
in cash will buy the entire plant, including Hoe 
drum cylinder doing excellent half-tone work, 

sidney folder and job presses in good condition, 
large assortment of new type. An exce one 
opportunity. Address “J. F. G.,” care 0! 

ers’ Ink. 
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RE AI. ESTATE. 


EALTY AND OTHER BUSINESS OPPORTU- 

» NITIES in every corner of the United States, 
( ‘uba, Mexico and Canada. Read the quaintly 
llustrated Classified Pages in EVERYBODY’S 
MAGAZINE—America’s Great Classified Medium — 
chree million re#ders. 

Have You Something to Sell? Send for ‘How 
to Advertise in a Small Way Successfully” and 
cther free booklety. THE RIDGWAY-THAYER 
COMPANY, 31 E. 17th St., New York. 


or 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


'g°HE CARD INDEX QUESTION will be quickly 
and easily settled by getting catalogue and 
price from the manufacturers. This means us. 
STANDARD INDEX ¢ rong SOMPANY, 
bila. 


Rittenhouse Bldg. 


PREMIUM EMIUMS. 


M\HOUSANDS of sug; uggestive premiums suitable 

for publishers nies phy eit from the foremost 
makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 
kindred lines. 500-page list price illustrated 
catalogue (OO) Greatest book of its kind, 
lublished annually, 34th issue now ready ; free. 
S. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
or 


COIN MAILER, 


for $3. 10,000. $20. Any printing. Aeme 
Coin Carrier Co.. Ft. Madison, la. 








1,00 
PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN. 
45 Beekman S8t.. New York Cit 
Coated papers a specialty. Diamond B Perfect 
White for hign-grade catalogues. 
Ss 


HALF-TONES. 


N EWSPAPER HAL oer 
2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
Spas ae ne cash accompanies the order. 


KNOXVILLE ENGRAV ING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


ALF-TONE or line productions. 10 square 

inches or smaller. delivered prepaid. 7ic.; 
6 or more. 450c. each, Cash with order. All 
newspaper screens. Service day and night. 
ee for circulars. Keferences furnishea, 
Newspaper — engraver. b. O. Box 815, 
Philade phia, 

ic 


BOOKS. 





ey 
Successful Advertising. 
HOW TO ACCOMPLISH IT. 





A book for retail mer- 
chants and beginners in 
advertising. Will be sent, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 
Two Do.tiars. Address 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 


L 10 Spruce St., New York J 
—__+o>—__——_ 
TYPEWRITING. 


MULTIGRAPH TYPEWRITING. 


See this work and get our prices before order- 
ing imitation typewritten ietters. ROGER» CO. 
507-512 Wetherbve Bldg.. Detroit, Mich. 
or 

*COIN CARDS. 
we PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing. 
THE COIN WRAPPER Cuv.,, Detroit, Mic 
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STREET CAR ADVERTISING. 


Street Car Od results 
onlSen for 8 result 
r BOOKLE 







se 
HAIL ORDER. 
O. MEN—You want sellers that pull re- 


M. orders; is cheap, novel, useful, very profit- 
able. Flower Cryst. is, Ozone Powaer, we 4 
If. Get samples. VD. OT TE, 447 W. 125th St., 


M EXICO as a field for mail-order pote is 

unequalled. The language is not such a 

barrier as you ae Request '  _—e from 
EL COSMOPOLI 


Apartado 2172, Me mee City. 





BOOKLETS, 


OOKLETS THAT BRING BUSINESS—For ten 
dollars and sufficient data I will write an 
eight-page booklet, design cover and furnish 
complete dumm ready for printing. Follow-up 
letters —series 0 Jig A 





Maryland cumin yy Ma. 


+o 
PRINTERS. 

RINTERS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 

Nev., for copyrisht lodge cut catalogue. 
\ TE a catalogues. booklets. circulars. adv. 
ter—all kinds. \\ rite for prices. THE 

BLAIR 1} PTC. Cu.,, 514 Main St.. Cincinnati. OC. 

ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
HE BEST ADS and DESCRIPTIONS. U. Ss. 
MILLER’S AD SERVICK, 2143 W. Monroe 


St., Chicago. 
Idea 
i + 


A Brainy Business 

from fhe Breezy West 

introduce them in your 

“follow-up.” and notice in- 

creased returns. Address 

on your office stationery 

FREDERICK WARD 
(Originator of Illustrated Letters), 
40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





oe ees you ordered of me some Circular 

Price List, Mailing Card or Slip—any bit of 
Tride Literature that cost you rather more 
(seldom a more) than you usually paid for 
such things. 

Suppose Chat} you judiciously sent out say 1,000 
of them, and 

Suppose that out of the entire 1,000 you re- 
ceived but 50 responses, an 

Suppose that out of those 50 “Want-to-Know 
More’s,” you gathered in only 10 new customers, 
would you not be perfectly satisfied with the 
deal, even if you never heard a‘*chirp” from 950 
of those people! And 

Suppose just for once you gave ME a chance 
to show YOU the kind of advertising things that 
by their absolute unusualness command the at- 
tention of the busy man who “sheds” ordinary, 
every-day circulars as duck doth rain, and now 
in conclusion 

Suppose you were to work-yourself-up to the 

int of writing me anent this matter—e 
‘0. 68. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 402 Sansom St., Phila. 


— ++ —— 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


20,000 Buyers 
of ($1,025,000,000 annually) 
Hardware, ~ + ~peaaaae 

Goods. e 





Read every im of the 
Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine. 
Write for rates. Speci- 
= Aid mailed on re- 


258 _ N.Y. 
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POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


PLATO'S POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


OVER A MILLION SOLD, 

Phila, Press: as Encyclopedia is a novel 
piece of publishi Witbin suitable 
for earrying the little book in the pocket will be 
found an immense amount of condensed practi- 
cal Fe for the shop, factory. farm or 
family. It will please whoever sees it, and is a 
useful compilation." 

MAILED POSTPAID FOR 10e, NO FREE COPIES, 
Also Plato’s Pocket Oracle, Home Guide, ete. 
Goop** PREMIUMS” FOR PUBLISHER OR BUSINESS. 
PLATO-ART CO., 208 W. 424 Si... N. ¥.C. 
— +e, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

AVE YOU SOMETHING [OSELL! Advert se 
in America’s Great Classified Medium— 
Ryan ER OOy! '§ MAGAZINE—three million readers. 
Send fo “How to — in a Small Way 
sucessfully” and other free booklets, THE 
kRIVGWAY- THAYLI MOMPANY, 31 E. 17th St., 
New York. 


—_—_ +o 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


47 DESIRABLE building lots in South Savan- 

nah, Ga, Excelient opportunity for colony 
of truck gardeners; will sell reasonable or ex- 
change for partning. of equal value. CHAS. 
BERNARD, Tribune Bldg.. Chicago. 


+o —- 
ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


par EVANGEL. 
Seranton. Pa 











Trade Mark 


Within the Past 
Year We 
Have Supplied ,~ Registered 


THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


At WASHINGTON, D. C., With Over 


100,000 


POUNDS OF 


WITHOUT A SINGLE COMPLAINT. 
Has a record like this ever been surpassed 
in the manufacture of Printers’ Metals ¢ 
e make a specialty of the manufacture 
of Metals for Printers—Monotype. Linotype, 
Stereotype, Electrotype, Autoplate, Com- 
positype. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 





Thirteenth year; 20c. agate line. ‘ 
rae RecorD is the Woman's Home Companion oat acl 
of Troy and Central Miami County. Ohio, 
Only daily. Low-class medical, lost manhood, MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
monthly regu ulator, fake financial, liquor, ete , SMELTERS, REFINERS 
arred. Send for sample copy. : 














advertising 
° PHILADELPHIA. 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS New York Chicago Baltimore 
DVERTISING Cuts for Retailers; food; aoe. Brooklyn Kansas City Denver 
HARPER ILEUS, SYNDICATE, C 


prrevrrerveever terre trepeen reer rn er rn rn re rrr re npr rt 


It Touches the Spot 


I have found your inks to be remarkably free in working, 
of brilliant color and good body. I have had a long ex- 
perience in the trade, both in this country and in England, 
and have used inks from all the best makers, but should I 
need to buy, SHALL GIVE YOU THE PREFER- 
ENCE. You can rely on my placing my orders with your 
firm, as I like your method of business. ‘‘It touches the 
spot."—HENRY WHITE, Union City, Ind. 


My sample book, containing one hundred and twenty- 
five specimens of my best selling inks, can be had 
for the asking. All I want is a trial order, even if 
it is for 25 cents’ worth, and you can be your own 
judge. If the ink does not come up to your ex- 
pectation the money is refunded, also the cost of 
transportation. Address 


ee INK JONSON, 17 Spruce St., New York 
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Bunch Your Shots 


The circulation of the Business Man’s Magazine is 
peculiar. It is concentrated. In one respect, its readers 
constitute a single class—they are all buyers. Every copy 
of the Business Man’s Magazine goes into the hands of men 
with wants to supply and money to spend. There are no 
scattering shots. 


Business Man’s 
Magazine 


is the opportunity of the hour in the matter of growing cir- 
culation. Every man in the commercial world, merchant, 
traveler, and financicr, is following with the keenest interest 
the series of articles by Hon. Charles E. Townsend, Con- 
gressman from Michigan, dealing with the existing evils of 
the railroad situation and the possible and logical remedy. 

Improvement in service has not yet brought increased 
rates. The present is your opportunity. Will you let us 
tell you more about it? 


BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE, Detroit, Mich. 








— 
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To the Textile Manufacturers 
of the United States 














We are in posses- 
sion of certain facts 
which have a most im- 
portant bearing upon 
nearby developments 
in two branches of the 
textile industry. 

These facts, if taken 
advantage of at once, 
and adjusted as we 
will suggest to ap- 
proaching conditions, 
will enable a few 
manufacturers who 
are equipped to pro- 
duce a specific fabric 


to come into the mar- 
ket on a basis of ex- 
clusiveness as against 
a basis of price. 

We are prepared to 
lay these facts before 
houses who manifest a 
serious interest, who 
have large facilities 
for production, and 
who are in position to 
undertake an ade- 
quate campaign, 

Address R. N. A. Trx- 
TILE DEPARTMENT, 200 
Greene St., New York. 

















ROOT NEWSPAPER AGENCY 


Reaching the merchant through necessary class papers and the consumer 
through magazine, newspaper, store and other advertising in co-opera- 
tion with the Dry Goods and Department Stores of the United States. 


ADDRESS 
192 14-200 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK. 
SAN FRANCISCO, PHILADELPHIA, 
MANCHESTER (ENG.), BERLIN. 4 


St. Louts, 
CLEVELAND, 


CHICAGO, 
BosTON, 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF FRINTERS® INK 


Writer 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


33 UNION SQUARE.N.Y. 


RECEIVE. FREE OF CHARGES 


CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR. ETHRIDGE. 








The extremely fanciful and 
elaborate design, designated as 


No. 1, might, if reproduced on a 
jarger scale, be an object of art 
worth framing—as an example 
of patience and industry if for 
nothing else. As an advertise- 
ment for a drawing ink, however, 
it is something of a misfit, and it 
is amusing to note that away 
down at the bottom of this design, 








The Frederick Post Co. 
Makers: 


216 So. Clark St. 
Chicago 


28 Reade Street 
New York 











NO. 1. 


almost hidden from view and 
amid the most incongruous sur- 
roundings there is to be discov- 
ered a tiny bottle of ink. An ar- 
ticle of this character is much 
more attractively and fittingly ad- 
vertised by a design like No, 2, 
which not only illustrates the uses 
of the ink but the bottle in which 
it is put up. 

* . * 
There is something disappoint- 


ing about the Crex Grass Carpet 
advertisement here shown. It is 
a neat and not unattractive piece 








NO. 2. 





of. work, but it doesn’t create 
quite the right impression, There 
is too much staircase and wall, 














The 20th Century Sanitary Carpet 


TO 5 


ee thee ae 
So el 
cold 


a ry 

peteeemte tg 
Se ‘erpets are 

377 Breatwey, Mew Yore CRASS TWEE CO. SC Peal Mina 











and the perspective of the inner 
room is too great. The entire il- 
lustration has a far-away appear- 
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ance and is not very convincing 
either as to the beauty or use- 
fulness of the article advertised. 
One good picture of a Crex rug 
brought down into the foreground 
where it could be seen and al- 
most felt would have been much 


more effective and far better 
advertising. 

* * * 
This Mennen’s quarter page 


magazine advertisement is appar- 


ently intended to answer some 
conundrum such as “Why is 
Mennen’s Toilet Powder like 


Ivory Soap?” Anyway, it proves, 
and quite conclusively, that Men- 





nen’s Powder floats and is cap- 
MENNEN Siticn 
Talcum 


TOILET ste POWDER 






AT THE SEA SHORB 
j seanen’y wit } ahve sumedinte relief from 


y feat ing. 6 urn and all 
Bkin trea les. Ourabsolutel: non-refillable 

x is for your protection. For sale every- 

where or by mail 25 cents. ‘Sample free, 


| GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
TRY MENNEN'S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM. 











able of sustaining a considerable 
weight in addition to its own. 
Three-quarters of the — space 
would be a total waste but for 
the fact that publicity is given 
to the name of the article and 
the package. If a full page space 
had been devoted to that purpose 
and if an artistic and beautiful 
picture were used it might be 
claimed with some show of rea- 
son that the bare publicity was 
worth the money, but it is hard 
to see how a picture of this kind, 
occupying nearly all of the lim- 
ited space and crowd ng the -copy 
into such narrow limits as to 
make it hard to read and unlikely 
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to be read at all, can possibly be 
included under the classification 
of good advertising. 

* * * 

It might be possible for a per- 
son of unusual ingenuity to make 
a picture wherein a fountain pen 
took the place of a lamppost and 
produce a result which would be 
interesting and _ attractive, or 
humorous, or something or other 
that is worth while. Such a per- 
son d'd not evolve and design the 
Paul E. Wert Pen advertisement 
here reproduced. The idea of the 


long vista of pens in connection 
with the catch phrase 
way of working light,” 
particularly 


“Make your 
is not a 


brilliant conception 














and the manner in which it is 
carried out certainly does not 
produce a good advertisement for 
the Wirt Pen. There is nothing 
about this ad which seems even 
intended to sell pens. No attempt 
is made to sell pens; no argument 
is advanced which is calculated to 
sell pens, in short, it seems to be 
an advertisement with no element 
of salesmanship in it. 


* * 
People who brew beer by the 
millions and for the millions 


ought to know their business, and 
from the copy which the Schlitz 
people are now using it seems to 
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be true, according to their judg- 
ment and experience, that bilious- 
ness is the one great foe of beer. 
It must be true, judging from 
their recent advertising, that most 
beer makes most people bilious, 
and the fact that Schlitz beer 
doesn't have that distressing ef- 
fect is surely being given a re- 
markable degree of prominence. 








The Beer 

That Makes 
oMan 
ilious. 


The advertisement shown here 
occupies a full page in current 
magazines, and the page opposite 
is also used by Schlitz with a 
short, boldly displayed advertise- 
ment of the usual Schlitz style. 
Using an entire page to make a 
seven word statement as to what 
a beer doesn’t do is a little bit 
startling, but there may be most 
excellent reasons for the expen- 
diture of so much money for the 
publication of so brief a state- 
ment. 




















A DOLLAR BILL AS AN ADVER- 


TISING MEDIUM. 


To demonstrate to local advertisers 
the Richmond Journal has adopted a 
novel plan to show the _ purchasing 
power of a dollar spent at home. The 
following, printed on a shipping tag, 
which is attached to a_ silver dollar, 


explains the method in detail, and the 
result was rather a surprise to many of 
the local merchants of Richmond, Va.: 

“This dollar started from the office 
of the Evening Journal, Friday, April 
6th, where it was paid to an employee 
of the paper on his salary account. Its 
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object is to show the number of people 
who are benehted by tue spending ot 
a doliar in Richmond and by keeping 
it here, instead of sending it out of 
town. When this dotlar comes into 
your possession please write your name 
and the date and hour of the day on 


the first vacant ruled line on the at- 
tached cards. Then spend the dollar 
as soon as possible, but be sure to 


spend it with some one who will m 
turn spend it in Richmond. Keep it 
moving in Richmond! The mission ot 
this dollar is a worthy one. It retuses 
to be used except for the good oa 
Richmond. You can help it prove the 
advantage of home trading by buy.ng 


something in Richmond with it. ‘Th.s 
dollar has not been defaced in any 
way. It is worth 100 cents at any 
bank or at the Journal office. The 


Journal is going to try to keep track 
of it every day and publish its wan- 
derings until it finally comes home 
laden with its message of help to home 
institutions. If the tags become tiled 
with names, ‘phone the Journal and 
more tags will be added. The Journal 
requests whoever has this do!lar at 
10 a m. each day to ‘phone the Jour- 
nal.” —Advertisers’ News. 


ee ee 

THE MEDICAL JOURNAL FOR 
FOODS. 

Medical journals were for a long 


time regarded as superficial and entirely 
cut of question as far as general adver- 


tising campaigns were considered. Now 
that the physician is com.ng into his 
own again, the idea of reaching him 


through his own favorite medical jour- 
ral is occupying to a greater extent 
than ever before the attention of adver- 
tising men. The Egg-O-See_ Cereal 
Company, of Quincy, IIl., one of the 
most successful of the package food 
companies, has recently taken up a 
comprehensive list of medical journals, 
running a series of full-page advertise- 
ments. This advertising has been pre- 
pared along therapeutic lines emphasiz- 
ing the dietetic and hygienic value of 
ths particular food by chemical analysis 
and comparative digestive experiments, 
ang suggesting its uses in the various 
conditions which daily confront the 
average medical practitioner. 

Among the other advertisers in medi- 
cal journals who have been successful 
in the general field are the Welch and 
the Randall Grape Juice Companies, 
Pabst Extract, Horlick’s Malted M Ik, 
the Borden Co., Kneipp Malt Coffee, 
Helvetia Milk Co. (Highland Cream), 
and Resinol Soap. But the fie'd for 
the general advertiser in medical jour- 
nals is not confined to the manufactur- 
ers of food products, 

Professional men, and_ particularly 
physicians, are, as a rule, liberal spend- 
ers and good sportsmen. They ap- 
preciate up-to-date methods and utilities 
in their home life as well as profes- 
sionally. 

Such firms as the G'!lette Razor Co., 
the Peck-Williamson Furnace Co., auto- 
mobile concerns, and many others have 
tested this and demonstrated to their 
own satisfaction that it is a money- 
making fact.—Profitable Advertising. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas eo window 
cards or circuiars, and any otuer suggestions for bettering this department 








THe CotumBiaA HERALD NEWSPAPER 
ComPANY, 
CoLumsBiA, Mo. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

I am _ inclosing with this several 
livery stable advertisements which have 
appeared in recent issues of the Daily 
Herald. They are rather ene, 
as this is a business very seldom ad- 
vertised in an attractive manner. 


Very truly yours, 
CoLumBIA HERALD NewspaPER Co., 
Carl Crow, Secretary. 


I am very glad to get these 
livery stabie ads because, as Mr. 
Crow says, this is a business very 
seldom advertised, and for the 
further reason that these are un- 
usually good ads. In each ot 
them there is an appropriate cut 
in a panel at the leit, and they are 
set with rare good taste—a plain 
pica Roman letter, well leaded, 
the whole occupying a space of 
about four and a half inches, 
double-column. ‘There is just 
enough local color to keep up a 
healthy interest, aside from the 
signature of “Uncle Dan and 
Little Paul,’ which would tend to 
awaken in the mind of a stranger 
some curiosity as to what those 
individuals are like and. suggest a 
closer acquaintance. And this re- 
minds me that no advertising liv- 
eryman has ever explained to my 
satisfaction why he did not print 
prices—a thing which no livery- 
man was ever known to do and 
one which should facilitate busi- 
ress. Near every livery town 
there are certain resorts or other 
towns to which people drive on 
business or pleasure, and I could 
never understand why a schedule 
of prices could not be made for 
such drives, and printed. In fact, 
I believe it would pay any livery- 
man to distribute among the 
hotels of his town a circular or 
booklet with small half-tones of 
nearby points of interest with a 
few words of description and the 
cost of getting there. Perhaps a 
better scheme would be to copy 
the names from the hotel registers 
at ‘night, and place a_ booklet, 


in the hands of each guest, per- 
sonally addressed, on tiie follow- 
ing morning. [ am sure of this 
much—that the livery business 
can be increased, almost anywhere, 
by a judicious use of printers’ 
ink and common sense. Here are 
two of the “Uncle Dan and Little 
Paul” ads and I hope that Mr. 
Crow will send another batch of 
them: 





FISHING IS FINE 
these days and you will feel a hundred 
per cent better if you spend a day in 
the country and forget for a while the 
cares and worries and work you go 
through with every day. We have 
small rigs for small parties or some 
comfortable wagonettes for crowds. 
Our drivers are safe and careful and 
they know where all the good picnic 
spots are. 
The day’s outing won't cost you 
much either, Phone 61, 
UNCLE DAN AND LITTLE PAUL, 
Proprietors, 
Phone 61. Columbia, Mo. 





COUNTRY ROADS 


are fine these days. There has been 
just enough rain to lay the dust and 
make the road-bed ideal. There isn’t 
a time in the year, either, when driv- 
ing is more enjoyable. The air is 
fragrant and balmy with spring. The 
flowers are blooming and the trees are 
fresh and green. 

You had better take a drive with her 
before the other fellow thinks about it. 
This is likely to remind him as_ well 
as you and the first one to phone Uncle 
Dan and Little Paul is likely to be 
the lucky one, 

Phone 61. Columbia, Mo. 








You Can Almost Smell Cherry Pies 
While You Read This. 





Cherry Pies 


made in the famous “Krafft” 
way from choicest materials. 
Carefully selected and thor- 
oughly seeded fresh cherries 
used exclusively. Light, 
crisp. flaky crusts—generous- 
ly filled. Price 25¢c. 

Prof Hart’s Brown Bread, 
6c, loaf. Delivered to homes. 
Write or ’phone. 


KRAFFT‘S BAKERY, 
Cor. 18th St. and Pa, Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 
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CinctnnatI, O. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Please criticise the cnclosed dodger 
through your columns in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, or kindly let me know your 
opinion by letter. 
am an ad-schoo! student and an 
appreciative reader of Printers’ INK. 
Thanking you for any attention you 
may give me, I am, 
Yours very cordially, 
A, J. HoveKAmpe. 





It is refreshing to find a har- 
ness dealer advertising in a mod- 
ern way—recognizing the value of 
the special sale as an acquaint- 
ance-maker, ‘There is no reason 
why the harness dealer should not 
have at least six and perhaps a 
dozen of such sales during a year 
and make them very profitable. 
It is better, of course, to take a 
standard article, like “Mica” axle 


grease, whose regular price is 
well known, and make a deep 
cut, but whips, stable blankets, 


curry combs, mane brushes, sur- 
cingles and many similar things 
will lend themselves readily to 
this purpose. 

The main thing is to make the 
price-cut deep enough to make 
people talk about it. Your ad is 
certainly well worded, and I con- 
gratulate you on making what | 
regard as an innovation for this 
particular line: 


SPECIAL SALE OF “MICA” AXLE 
GREASE. 

Proper greasing is as important to 
the life of your vehicle as proper feed. 
ing is to your horse, 

“Mica” axle grease will make your 
vehicle run smoothly—very easily, al- 
most frict:onless—adds to its life and 
lightens the horse’s burden. 

Made of the highest grade grease 
stock and ground mica—the best com- 
pound skill and science can produce. 

Fills all pores and _ crevices and 
gives the axles hard, bright, smooth 
coatings—wear resisting surfaces. 

Applications last twice as long and 
less is required than of any other kind. 

Take advantage of this special price 
—secure to-day a 15c. box for only—é6c. 

TO INDUCE YOU TO VISIT 
the new harness shop we offer this 
“Mica” axle grease at less than halt 
regular price. 

To secure the opportunity of becom- 
inv acquainted with you, 

To convince you of our determina- 
tion to get your trade by giving you 
value for smoney—a durable, high-grade 
line of harness and saddlery goods at 
reasonable prices. 

The benefits of thirty-five years’ ot 
experience in the handling of leather, 
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the making, buying and selling of har- 
ness. 

You will appreciate the prompt, satis- 
factory work and the saving in price 
on your harness and trunk repairing. 

Give us a chance—we insist we can 
please you, 


C. HOVEKAMP CO., 
235 E. Pear! Street. 





Good Advice About Summer Station- 
ery, from the Pittsburg Leader. 





Stationery for 

Summer Homes 
Should Be Very 
Plain and Neat. 


The best form is simply 
the name of the home ana 
the address line stamped in 


small plain letters on some 
such paper as our Danish 
Cloth— 


A paper that has a fabric 
surface and comes in gray, 
blue and white. It sells at 
25 cents a pound—with en- 
velopes to match at 10 cents 
a package, 

Ask to see it. 


J. R. WELDIN & CO., 
429-431 Wood Street, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








A Good One From the Virginian Pilot, 
Norfolk, Va. 





The Store That Lives Up To 
Its Advertising, 


Pretty White 


Parasols for $1.00. 
Norfolk’s finest | White 


Parasols for One Dollar are 
certainly at this store. A 
look at our window wil! 
quickly prove the truthful- 
ness of our claim. 

But it is the splendid ma- 
terials, and the beauty and 
neatness of -the styles to 
which we invite your atten- 


tion. 

Some are perfectly plain, 
some are hemstitched and 
others have pretty embroid- 
ery inserting let in the 
border. 

We'll take pleasure’ in 


showing this new lot at your 
earliest convenience. 
Special Price, $1 each. 


SIMCOE & TACKETT, 
346 Main Street, 
Norfolk, Va. 
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AusTIN’s DEPARTMENT STORE, 
Complete House Furnishers—Largest 
in Central Illinois, 

LitcuFIiELp, III. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

I beg to inciose copy of circular 
which we issue every thirty days. 5,500 
copies are distributed in ten surround- 
ing towns. Criticism on same is in- 
vited, Yours very truly, 

E. M. Austin. 





The circular referred to is a 
sheet somewhat larger than usual 
newspaper size, printed on one 
side, with outer columns, top and 
bottom in black torming sort ot 
a border of more than singie-col- 
umn width around many various 
sized panels in red. it is simply 
an immense price list or catalogue 
of furniture, houseiurnishings, 
carriages, etc., and is a rather 
str.king though very ungainly 
piece of advertising literature. 
Across the top, in the margin are 
the words, “Austin’s Dictionary 
of Economy—Monthly  Circula- 
tion, 5,500,” and it would seem 
that, the circular being issued in 
something like newspaper form, 
those words should be the stand- 
ing title. It seems to me that it 
would be much better to cut down 
the size of the sheet and make a 
nice little paper of four to eight 
pages, running as sort of an edi- 
torial, on the first page, the in- 
troductory talk now appearing at 
the top of the sheet. The circular 
is well printed, liberally illus- 
trated and the two colors present 
a pleasing contrast. Here are 
three sections to show the de- 
scriptive style of the outside col- 
umns, the inner ones being devot- 
ed to lists and prices only: 





JUNE BRIDES—ATTENTION. 

In furnishing a home a great ad- 
vantage is gained by buying a com- 
plete outfit from one firm. A moment’s 
consideratien will demonstrate that in 
selling a complete outfit any house is 
enabled to make large price reductions 
on account of quant'ty. Besides, in 
selecting the furniture, carpets and 
lace curtains from one store you are 
enabled to match and harmonize them 
much better. We make complete out- 
fitting a strong feature. Our fifteen 
departments, include everything needed 
for the most elaborate home. In con- 
nection with our easy payment plan the 
idea is doubly valuable and should be 
investigated. There’s nothing we do 
not furnish. Furniture, Carpets, Stoves 
and Dishes, Lace Curtains, Window 


Shades, Sewing Machines, bedding, ete. 
Freight paid anywhere. Articles broken 
in shipment replaced free. Complete 
outfits are shipped to 32 surrounding 
towns. 





AUSTIN’S GENEROUS OFFER. 
If You Die, Payments Cease. 
Read Conditions. 

In all purchases made from us from 
this date until further notice, where the 
purchaser ‘is a married man living with 
his wife or children, and_ supporting 
them, and payments have been prompt 
and regularly made upon the purchase 
for a period of six months, contin- 
uously from date of purchase, upon sat- 
isfactory proof of the purchaser’s death 
and the fact that he was supporting a 
wife and family at the date of his 
death, if he is not in default upon any 
payments up to said time, we will 
cancel the balance of any indebtedness 
on said purchase from date of said 

death. 








AUSTIN’S JUNE ROCKER SPECIAL 


One of a hundred rare and captivat. 
ing bargains in this department. Al! 
are specially underpriced to stimulate 
trade during what is usually a quiet 
month. As comfortable as a feather 
bed, as solid as a rock. Wide, roomy 
seat and high arms. Elegantly carved 
back that is shaped to conform to, the 
outlines of the body, making it easy 
and comfortable. 

Our June price—$2.75 


A quarter or two a week wll do. 








From the Montgomery (Ala.) Ad- 
vertiser. 


A Light Vest Will 
Add to Your Ap- 
pearance, 


There are so many _ oc: 
casions, even in the “Good 
Old Summer Time,” when a 
light vest looks right and 
fine. For evening semi-dress 
occasions or even Sunday 
wear, they add so much to 
one’s appearance. They are 
exceedingly popular this sea- 
son on account of the popu- 
larity of the blue serge suit. 

$2, $2.50, $3. 

We have just received a 
big shipment of all size vests 
in solid white pique and 
duck and white neat black 
stripes and _ figures. They 
are all single breasted and 
cut with the new straight 
front. 

CAPITOL CLOTHING 

STORE 


’ 








| S. Gassenheimer & Co., 
| Montgomery, Ala. 
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Good Laundry Ad from the Utica (N. 
Y.) Observer. 


Young’s Ads Are Always a Little Dif. 
ferent from the Usual Hat Copy— 








A Bank Ad That Gives Real Info 





Those Pleated 


Bosom Shirts— 


the kind known by Dressy 
Men in Summer, are difficult 
articles to launder nicely. 
Unless you know just how 
to do it, the front pleats 
won't iron down smooth, and 


the shirt front will look which being _ interpreted, 
mussy. means that everything worth 
Our New Press TIroner mentioning in Straw Hats 


irons them without rolling or 
stretching. Try it! 


« : 2 and up. 
LEAHY’S LAU NDRY, 605-7-9 Broadway, corner 
57 and 59 John St., Houston _ Street, 


Utica, N. Y. _ 








rma- 


7 Just About An Eye-ful, in Type That 


Rests the Eye. 








| Young’s Hats; 


a New 


A Good Ad That was Displayed With 


None Better Made 
June 16th. 


“A place for everything 
and everything in its place, 


will be found at the place for 
Straw Hats—Young’s. 


York. 





a 





tion. From the Pittsburg Sun. Hind } amend ‘ind in the Atlanta 
7a ourna 
Attractive 7 ree 
eee Three Facts 





There are two very attrac- 
tive features connected with 
the treatment of savings ac- 





counts by the First National 


Ice Cream. 


Every gallon of cream 


About Nunnally’s | 
| 
| 


Bank of P.ttsburg. The first used in the manufacture of 

feature is, interest is com- Nunnally’s ice cream tests 

puted quarterly, which is a | over twenty-five per cent 

great advantage to persons | butter fat. 

who need the income from | Every freezer in which it 
| 


their savings more frequent- 
ly than once in s:x months. 
If interest is not withdrawn 
it is compounded and addea 
to the princ.pal every three | 
months. The second attrac- 
tive feature is that any por. 
tion or the entire amount on 


deposit may be withdrawn 

without notice. This espe- smooth, rich cream, the best 
cally commends itself to that can be made. 

persons who are saving their 

money to buy a home, or 


for some other purpose, and 
who are likely to need their 
money quickly. Accounts in 
received 





is packed is thoroughly scald- 
ed and rubbed with sapolio 
each time it is used. 

All the freezing is done by 
electricity, the cream coming 
in contact with absolutely 
nothing except the white por- 
celain lining of the freezer. 

The natural result is a 


NUNNALLY, 
= Atlanta, Ga. 


One of the Many Excellent Ads With 


any amounts are ae : ! h 
from $1 upward. It is not Which Ban Boosts His Trunk Busi- 
necessary to visit the bank ness in the Philadelphia Bulletiv. 


in person to transact busi- 
ness. It has in operation a 
system of banking by mail, 
particulars of wh'ch will be 


supplied on application. ‘Tne Not too big, and conven- 
opening of a savings account iently arranged, w'th com- 
is the first step to the ac- partments for hats, suits, 


cumulation of a fortune, and 
it is surprising how such an 


account. will grow by the good looks. 
cultivation of the habit of Fine line of Special 
regularly laying as‘de a por- Trunks for men, beginning 


tion of one’s earnings against 
future needs. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Fifth Avenue and Wood St., 


Pittsburg, Ta. 














A Man’s Trunk. 


linen, ete. 
and hard wear, 


at $11 





Made for strength 
as well as 


up to $50. 


BAIN’S, 
1230 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











